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CHRONICLE any other people in the Union.” There is no doubt that 


The President in the South.—The noteworthy feature 
of these latter days of Mr. Taft’s tour is the manner in 
which he took his audiences into his intimate confidence 
in the addresses made during his journey through the 
South. In Columbus, Miss., he congratulated the girl 
pupils of the Industrial School on the fact that they were 
learning to earn their living so that they may not feel 
compelled to marry whether they love or not. Declaring 
that he would be the last one “ to take a position against 
the old doctrine of the common law that there ought to be 
nothing to interfere with matrimony,” Mr. Taft affirmed 
that he would have the matter so arranged that women, 
when they come to decide should have a full and free 
choice, and not feel compelled to marry if they do not 
wish. He expressed himself, too, as glad that he shall 
not have any property to leave to his sons, but “ only 
good character and a pride in themselves and a good edu- 
cation.” This the President deemed the best legacy that 
can be left to a young man. The necessity of hard work 
js an advantage few appreciate when going through the 
process, but in later success it is realized to have been 
an advantage far outweighing that which inherited for- 
tune might have given. In Alabama Mr. Taft told his 
hearers that he had come not to appeal for votes but for 
support of the present administration. “ It is not that we 
want to make you Republicans, or that we want to become 
Democrats, but it is that we shall bring you, and that 
you shall come to believe that you are, as near to the 
heart of the central government as now administered, as 





this statement, aided by the President’s repeated declara- 
tion that he would not have the South give up one of her 
noble traditions, nor abate in any degree the pride she 
feels in those who represented her in the Civil War, has 
caused Mr. Taft’s welcome in the South to be the most 
genuinely cordial he has received in any section of the 
country. In Birmingham, Ala., the President spoke of 
seven “ growing and thriving” cities he had picked out 
during his journey across the continent and back—Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Pittsburg, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. “These,” he said, “are types 
of a growing, prosperous and business development that 
one who swings around the country as I have done feels 
the greatest national pride in dwelling upon.” In his 
Macon speech Mr. Taft went a step farther in his confi- 
dence, and gave the public to understand his wish that it 
be recognized just where responsibility will lie if measures 
he recommends should fail. “ As I intend to recommend a 
good many measures at the next meeting of Congress, I 
have taken this method of intimating to you where the 
responsibility will be if those measures do not pass.” He 
affirmed that the President has not nearly the power the 
people think he has, because of the limitations and restric- 
tions of the constitution to which he is subject. Never- 
theless, Mr. Taft significantly added, “our forefathers 
builded well,” and it is not for “ the Executive himself to 
ignore the statutes and follow a law unto himself because 
it is supposed to be opposed to the law of higher mo- 
rality.” The President’s welcome and entertainment in 
Savannah and Charleston were singularly enthusiastic. 
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Sunday and Monday were spent in Augusta, Ga., which 
he has come to regard as his Southern home, since his 
residence there last winter. 





President Taft in New Orleans.—When the presi- 
dential party reached New Orleans, behind schedule time, 
October 31, the public procession was countermanded to 
allow the President to keep an appointment he had made 
previously to lunch with Archbishop Blenk. The other 
guests included Messrs. Dickinson, Hitchcock and Nagel 
of the cabinet; Governor Sanders, of Louisiana; Mayor 

sehrman, of New Orleans; Father Reaney, Chaplain of 
the Mississippi; Mr. Randsdell, the district congressman ; 
General Behan, Postmaster, and Captain Butt, the Presi- 
dent’s aide. The archbishop in an informal talk paid 
tribute to the President’s devotion to justice in handling 
difficult problems in Porto Rico and elsewhere. The 
party, accompanied by Rev. P. J. Kennedy, S.J., motored 
to the Jesuit College, where they were received by the 
Rector, Rev. E. Mattern, S.J., and faculty, and for each 
Mr. Taft had a word of greeting. Over 1,000 students 


and alumni, assembled in the college court, greeted the 
President with the college yell when he appeared. He 
said: ‘ My boys, I am very glad to greet you. I have 


visited institutions of learning conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers in other cities, and one while I was acting in a 
governmental capacity 10,000 miles from here. If the 
educational training is as thorough here, which I doubt 
not, as it was in the others, I am sure you are in the right 
place.” Having attended the Waterways Convention and 
several public functions, Mr. Taft left the following fare- 
well message: “ Tell the good people of your delightful 
city that I carry away with me the memory of the most 
pleasant, instructive and noteworthy trip since I have been 
President, and I look forward to a return to New Orleans 
in the future and then I shall have Mrs. Taft to share 
your hospitality with me.” Speaking of his entire trip 
through the South, Mr. Taft said he had been “ charmed 
with the friendliness and hospitality of the people,” but 
made special mention of the “ heartfelt greetings of New 
Orleans,” and “ the tolerant and broad freedom of Louisi- 
ana which might well be imitated by other States.” 


The Waterways Convention —President Taft, four 
members of his cabinet, 23 Governors of States, over 100 
Congressmen and 5000 delegates from 36 States and Ter- 
ritories attended the New Orleans Convention in the in- 
terest of waterway development and particularly the deep- 
ening of the Mississippi to not less than fourteen feet 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. A committee of 500 dele- 
gates was appointed to go to Washington and press upon 
Congress the enactment of the following resolution: “ We 
the delegates in this convention assembled, representing 
more than half the people and three-fourths of the pro- 
ductive energy of the United States. . . . demand 
and direct that a definite policy of waterway improvement 
beginning with the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway, be 





adopted and put in operation by the national government 
without delay.” The delegates, moreover, after the man- 
ner of the Declaration of Independence, pledged their 
“personal honor ”’ to support no candidate for public of- 
fice who will not indorse their policy. Mr. Barrett of the 
Bureau of American Republics thought the scheme was 
imperative in order to secure the full benefit of the Pan- 
ama Canal; President Taft and Speaker Cannon would 
go slow because of engineering and other difficulties, and 
Secretary of War Dickinson was not sure that the present 
traffic on the river justified the great expense. He was 
told that it was justified by the absence of traffic owing to 
insufficient depth, and that his argument would also con- 
demn the Panama Canal. The Convention adjourned in- 
definitely November 2, after three days’ session. 


Events at Home.—Sitting in Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
United States District Judge Cotterall reaffirmed his de- 
cision that State officials cannot interfere with inter-state 
commerce shipments, thus restraining the State enforce- 
ment officers from selling shipments of liquor before they 
have been delivered to the consignees. An unfortunate 
accident marred the trial run of the latest addition to the 
country’s battleships. As the North Dakota, the greatest 
Dreadnought of the world, was completing her four-hour 
endurance run off the New England coast a seven-inch 
tube burst in her boiler room and sixteen men were scalded 
four being seriously injured. Despite the mishap the big 
battleship exceeded her contract requirement of 21 knots 
an hour. In Washington Secretary of State Knox 
gave official welcome to the Japanese delegation now tour- 
ing the country to study industrial and commercial prob- 
lems. He spoke of the friendship existing between the 
two nations, praised the spirit and work of the Japanese 
people, and extended his sympathy in the death of Prince 
Ito, recently assassinated in Corea. 








The Gompers Verdict.—The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia gave the right to boycott a serious 
blow when it affirmed the decree of the Supreme Court 
of the District declaring Samuel Gompers,‘John Mitchel? 
and Frank Morrison, respectively president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
guilty of contempt of court in the Bucks Stove and Range 
case. As will be remembered the company began its. 
prosecution of the three labor officials in August, 1907. 
The occasion was the introduction of non-union labor into. 
the Bucks Company’s shops after a strike had been called 
by certain iron-workers, apparently in contravention of 
an agreement in existence for fourteen years. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor ordered the inclusion of the 
Bucks Company in the “ We don’t patronize ” column of 
one of its journals. The original action was a test case 
to enjoin the “ We don’t patronize ” lists in the Federa- 
tion’s fight against firms and individuals. A temporary 
injunction, afterwards made permanent, was issued by 
Justice Gould of the District of Columbia, forbidding the 
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mention of the Bucks Company in such lists. Following 
its issuance President Gompers affirmed, in an editorial 
published in the Federationist, his intention not to obey 
the court’s order, claiming that it was an abuse of the 
power of the courts and an interference with the rights 
of organized labor. Because of this editorial Gompers, 
Mitchell and Morrison, as executive heads of the Federa- 
tion were held for contempt, and in December, 1908, Jus- 
tice Wright of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia sentenced them to jail. The Federation officials 
appealed, and the Court of Appeals affirmed the sentence, 
two justices rejecting the appeal, the Chief-Justice dis- 
senting. It is said that further appeal will be made to 
the United States Supreme Court. 


The Cook-Peary Controversy.—Following the report 
of its subcommittee of scientists who had examined Com- 
mander Peary’s records and proofs and found them to be 
corroborative of his claims that he had reached the pole, 
the board of managers of the National Geographical 
Society accepted unanimously the finding and voted a 
special gold medal for Commander Robert F. Peary as 
discoverer of the North Pole. From another resolution 
passed at the society’s meeting in Washington referring 
the question whether or not any explorer reached the 
pole prior to 1909 to a sub-committee with authority to 
make full investigation, it is clear that the society pro- 
poses as soon as possible to pass upon the records of 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook. Meantime the Consistory of the 
Copenhagen University has refused to accede to the re- 
quest of the Geographical Society in Washington to be 
present at the official investigation of Dr. Cook’s papers 
in Copenhagen except at Dr. Cook’s desire and upon his 
personal request. A correspondent to the New York Times 
claims that although the Danes continue to profess confi- 
dence in Dr. Cook, it is evident that they are growing un- 
easy, particularly since Dr. Cook’s unsatisfactory reply to 
Prof. Torp’s query as to when his observations would be 
ready for inspection has been received. Fearing that com- 
pliance with the request would constitute official recog- 
nition of Commander Peary as against Dr. Cook in the 
North Pole controversy, the State Department declined 
to cable American Minister Egan at Copenhagen to ask 
of the university of that city permission to examine the 
records of Dr. Cook when they are submitted to that in- 
stitution. The request was made by a delegation from 
the National Geographic Society. 


Mgr. Sbarretti’s Generosity—Before returning to 
their homes the Fathers of the First Plenary Coun- 
cil of Canada presented to their president, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, a purse of one thousand dollars. Mgr. 
Sbarretti immediately handed over this sum to Mgr. 
Langevin, the Archbishop of St. Boniface, for the Ru- 
thenian missions. The question of supplying the spir- 
itual needs of one hundred thousand Catholic Ruthenians 
in the Canadian Northwest is a vital issue for the Cath- 





olics of that region and was taken up very earnestly and 
practically by the Council. It is understood that the 
Canadian bishops have pledged themselves to contribute 
ten thousand dollars a year for ten years, 1910-1920, for 
this purpose. Hence this generous donation from the 
Apostolic Delegate was most opportune. 


Archbishop Begin’s Anniversary.—Just four days 
before the close of the Canadian Plenary Council, the 
first Vice-President thereof, the Most Rev. L. N. Bégin, 
Archbishop of Quebec, received from all parts of the 
world messages of congratulation on the twenty-first an- 
niversary of his consecration. The members of the Coun- 
cil joined very heartily in offering to his Grace their 
homage and gratitude for all that had been done to make 
their stay pleasant in the metropolitan city of Quebec. 


A Canadian Bishop Stricken.—The Right Rev. A. A. 
Blais, Bishop of Rimouski, one of the ablest and saintliest 
members of the Canadian hierarchy, was stricken with 
partial paralysis on the 2d inst., the day after the solemn 
closing of the Plenary Council. The paralysis was pre- 
ceded by cerebral hemorrhage. Mgr. Blais was taken to 
the Hotel Dieu, Quebec, where the physicians say there 
are fair hopes of recovery after a few weeks’ rest. He 
is in the sixty-eighth year of his age and the twentieth 
of his episcopate. 


Great Britain —Mr. Wise, of the Protestant Reform 
Church, Liverpool, whose Bible Class Parades, directed 
against Catholics, have been causing much trouble, having 
refused to promise to abstain from them, was sent to 
prison for four months for inciting to riot. A procession 
of Protestant and Orange associations said to have num- 
bered 60,000 men escorted him to the prison. A parade 
was held next day near his church, to the great annoy- 
ance of Catholics. The police were in attendance. On 
approaching the church they were attacked with stones. 
Two Catholic women were arrested for fighting. The 
Protestant Alliance has petitioned the Home Secretary 
to pardon Mr. Wise. A bill empowering the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the religious disturbances in 
Liverpool, to take testimony under oath, has been brought 
into Parliament. Despite the assurance of Unionist 
leaders to the contrary, Mr. Ure, Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, has been asserting in public meetings that if 
a Unionist government comes in it will abolish the old 
age pensions. Mr. Balfour thought it necessary to de- 
nounce the assertion as a “ frigid and calculated lie.” 
Mr. Ure attempted to explain the matter away both on 
the platform and in the House. Amidst great disturb- 
ance in the latter place Mr. Balfour refused to withdraw 
the charge——The Budget passed the Commons on 
Thursday by 379 to 149. It seems certain that the House 
of Lords will directly or indirectly reject it and that a 
general eléction is close at hand. Encouraged by the 
Bermondsey election to believe that a very large part 
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of the working classes are with them, the Unionists are 
bringing out Labor-Unionist candidates to do away with 
the idea that a workingman has no political chance ex- 
cept with extreme Radicals or Socialists. The women 
of the Female Suffrage Party seem to have beaten the 
government. Five of them, imprisoned for rioting during 
Mr. Churchill’s meeting at Dundee, undertook the 
hunger-strike. No attempt was made to force food upon 
them, and after four days, having reduced themselves 
to extreme weakness, they were set free by order of the 
Secretary for Scotland. 





Irish Notes.—The Land Bill which the Lords returned 
to the Commons was practically worthless, being loaded 
with hampering and nullifying clauses. Mr. Birrell 
moved the rejection of the amendments en bloc and the 
return of the bill as originally passed. The motion was 
carried by 229 to 56. It is thought that the Lords will 
now pass the bill with what slight modifications Mr. Bir- 
rell may concede. The machinery of the bill is needed 
by the Irish landlords who have sold their lands but have 
not been paid by the treasury. For the sake of the pro- 
visions facilitating payment, they will hesitate to kill the 
measure in spite of the compulsory clause and other fea- 
tures that favor the tenants. The abstention of Irish 
members from the final vote on the Finance Bill was due 
to the fact that while they consider its general bearings 
satisfactory, the licensing clauses discriminate against 
Ireland. Mr. Healy, believing that the land and death 
duties were equally injurious tried to induce the party 
to vote against the Government. The Royal Uni- 
versity ended October 29 to make way for the new and 
more comprehensive institution, which has taken over 
the Catholic University buildings, and the Jesuits 
have opened their university schools elsewhere. “Chanel,” 
writing in the Leader, pays a high tribute to the 
efficiency of University College and such education- 
alists as Fathers Delany, Finlay, Brown and Darlington 
who, taking it over when it was moribund, made it the 
most brilliant school in Ireland, and trained the men who 
will now control the National University. 








Germany.—The success attained by the Socialists in 
the municipal elections in Berlin marks a notable detail 
in the recent unlooked-for victorious advance of that 
party in city and district elections. The significance 
grows on one, not so much from a comparison of the seats 
won—they captured fourteen of the sixteen contested 
seats, as against eleven seats won at the last election— 
as from a comparison of the total votes. In the present 
election they polled 44,100 votes, a gain of 17,200, whilst 
the united poll of all their opponents fell off 8,000 votes. 
Late tidings from Berlin go to show that there is a 
possibly of an Anglo-German undertaking. The failure 
to arrive at such an understanding at the late meeting 
between King Edward and Emperor William is charged 
to the method adopted by Under Secretary of the British 











Foreign office in charge of the negotiation. The plan is 
under consideration to have Germany make new pro- 
posals. It is felt that something must be done to silence 
the mischievous agitation regarding the naval prepara- 
tions being made in the two countries. The dirigible 
balloon manoeuvers in the nighborhood of Cologne were 
brought to a spectacular close when representative bal- 
lons of the Zeppelin and other systems which had taken 
part in the exercises formed in line and sailed, circling 
in splendid order over the great Cathedral of the city. 
The success of the final manoeuver, say the newspapers, 
made an indescribable impression on the hosts of on- 
lookers below. German officials in Bremen harbor, 
are extending hospitable welcome to a commissioner from 
Chile, headed by Admiral Pirez, sent to Germany by the 
home government to make a thorough study of modern 
methods in shipbuilding and harbor and dockage con- 
struction. 








More Persecution in France.—Arthur Loth, the vet- 
eran Catholic writer, sketches, in a leading article of 
the Univers of October 28, the new plans of the French 
parliamentary bloc against Catholic education. Since the 
reopening of parliament the chief question is the resump- 
tion of anti-clerical projects. Fresh blows are to be 
struck at the bishops and the clergy; there is talk of 
abolishing freedom in education, of establishing a State 
monopoly of schools, so as to impose atheism upon all the 
younger generation and to ruin for ever Catholic Faith 
among the people. This question will take precedence of 
all social and financial reforms. The French public are 
once more to be hoodwinked into believing that the most 
urgent of all measures is that which will destroy, once 
for all, clerical education. They will be told that cleric- 
alism is always the great danger for the Republic, and 
that, as clericalism is rooted in the school, the clerical 
school must be made impossible. There must be no 
longer any schools where pupils are taught to fear and 
serve God, to observe His commandments and so to live 
on earth as to be able one day to enter heaven. “ Such is 
the plan of the ‘bloc,’” writes M. Loth. “ Alarming 
though it is, it ought still more to stimulate us. It is 
our last stand, the fight for freedom in education. This 
requires a supreme and unanimous effort. Let us prepare 
for it in view of the forthcoming elections.” 


Venezuela.—President Gomez has frustrated a well 
planned scheme to reinstate Cipriano Castro in the presi- 
dential chair. The plot was revealed to the authorities by 
an official whose support the conspirators tried to win 
by bribery. The administration of President Gémez has 
been signalized by the liberation of many prisoners who 
had been jailed by Castro for political or personal rea- 
sons and for much needed reform in government finances. 
The Archbishop of Caracas has memorialized the Presi- 
dent for a mitigation of certain harsh laws bearing on 
baptism, marriage, and other Church matters. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Socialism and the American Federation of Labor 


At a time when so many of the labor unions of our 
country have already endorsed the program of Socialism ; 
when local unions have not merely extended their sym- 
pathy but often even their financial aid towards the 
support of the Socialist cause; when nearly all the union 
magazines and papers, contrary to their former exclusive- 
ness, will freely admit into their columns the incendiary 
articles of. Socialist agitators; and finally, when not 
merely local unions but entire state federations like 
those of Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, Minnesota, have 
openly declared for the great Socialist tenet of “ col- 
lective ownership and operation of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution,” it will be well to consider what 
the attitude of the vast national organization of labor 
is likely to be on the Socialist issue of our day. Here, 
certainly, is a subject of vital interest to us as Catholics. 
Ours is above all the Church of the workingman, and to 
judge by the number of her adherents who belong to the 
trade-unions of our country, we may call it likewise the 
Church of the union laborer. It will be well, therefore, 
to cast a few search-light flashes on the situation of our 
national Federation, and reveal, though but in momentary 
glimpses, the Socialist activity within the labor camp. 

We begin with a quotation from the Jnternational 
Social Review for July, 1900. The article is written by 
Max Hayes, who was mentioned in a preceding number 
of AMErica, and who is the foremost Socialist authority 
upon the Labor Question. After maintaining that, in the 
convention of the December preceding, the American 
Federation of Labor had practically placed itself in a 
position to endorse the collective ownership of the means 
of production, the open door to Socialism, the author 
continues: “The writer is firmly of opinion that the 
Federation and many national unions would have declared 
in favor of Socialism some years ago if certain fanatical 
leaders, so called, had not kept up a running fire against 
trade unions, and made loud boasts and bluffs of dis- 
rupting the ‘ pure and simple’ organization. Ten years 
ago one ‘leader’ made the ridiculous assertion in the 
convention in the same city that ‘ we will cram Socialism 
down your throats!’ That ill-advised and nonsensical 
threat has proven costly had there been some 
little diplomacy used, had an honest and persistent and 
tolerant effort been made to educate the workers, the 
American labor movement would now undoubtedly be 
abreast of the European movement.” 

The author is hinting, in the last lines, at the taunt 
cast by European Socialists at their comrades in Eng- 
land and in the United States. Throughout many parts 
of Europe, we are told, the labor movement is practically 
identical with Socialism. To explain, therefore, the sad 
contrast which our own country affords in comparison 





with the progressiveness of Russian, French or German 
unionism, is the constant effort of the Socialist propa- 
gandists. American laborers, they assure us, are still so 
uneducated in the great revolutionary truths, American 
unions so hopelessly effete, American Federation of 
Labor officials possessed of such “ mildewed and moss- 
covered ideas,” that nothing better could hitherto have 
been expected. Give our Socialists but the time, have 
patience for a little while, and they will soon teach our 
workers to know “ red” when they see it. 

The twentieth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor again proved a disappointment to 
the sanguine hopes of the Socialists; yet various resolu- 
tions were proposed by them, and they could rest satisfied 
that they had left no efforts untried. Like the giant in 
the fable, they were ever gaining new strength by each 
fall, for they were learning to know their mistakes and 
to correct them. So at each successive annual convention 
Socialist delegates were much in evidence, ever on the 
firing line, ever proposing resolutions tending towards 
collective ownership in the means of production. Finally, 
when in 1905 this Socialist resolution was put to the 
vote before the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, it was accepted by representatives of about 214,- 
000 members, while the opposition represented a mem- 
bership of 1,128,000. This would indicate that even at 
that period one-fifth of the trade unionists were Socialists, 
at least in their tenets; whence it has been pointed out 
that Socialism has made much more headway among 
trade unions than elsewhere, since the vote at the national 
election is far from showing any such proportion in their 
favor. 

Here, however, we must bear two things in mind. The 
first is that men may be strongly infected with Socialistic 
doctrines, and yet cast their traditional Democratic or 
Republican vote. The second is that Socialists at the 
present are little concerned with their political prepon- 
derance. Their whole effort, to put it in their own words, 
is to “ educate ” the workingman, to beget in him by slow 
degrees “ an intelligent discontent,” to make him “ class- 
conscious,” class-militant, prepared for the great class- 
struggle which it is their whole effort to precipitate— 
in brief, to make of him a revolutionist, their own pet 
expression. Bloody or not, a revolution in the present 
order must come about. Let this idea once be firmly 
grasped by the intelligence of the laborer and all else 
will take care of itself—witness France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, the late manifestations in Spain, where the red 
banner of Socialism is riding over every scene of mob 
rule and turbulence. It is not the number, but the trained 
leadership of these men that is to be reckoned with. Given 
a thousand idle hands, and one Socialist can find work 
for all. Nothing, it is true, does the Socialist resent more 
than to be confused with the Anarchist. Yet have we 
not in these very days often enough seen them shoulder 
to shoulder and jowl to jowl, shouting the same bloody 
Marseillaise of the new Revolution? Is not the French 
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Commune the Socialist’s ambition by day and his dream 
by night, which he hopes may be realized once more, not 
in one country only, but over all the earth? 

Another consideration of great importance is the fact 
that unionists will naturally feel inclined to accept “an 
industrial system in which the entire economic output 
will be shared among the workers.” It seems so feasi- 
ble in theory. The silver lining of the dark cloud of 
Socialism can alone be seen at first by those who view 
it at a distance. The confusion of right and wrong 
which is in a moment to enwrap them, the darkness of im- 
morality and irreligion which is soon to obliterate the 
brightness of the day, the fearful aftermath that is 
finally to follow, here and hereafter, are never thought 
of. We need not wonder, then, that Socialism has already 
made great and terrible inroads, and has strongly in- 
trenched itself in the unionism of the West. We need 
not wonder that it was able, even four years ago, to win 
over to its side one-fifth of the American Federation 
itself. Since then it has not been idle, and we may see 
it put forth still greater strength in years to come. 

What, then, in fine, is its present attitude towards the 
American Federation of Labor? Socialism, as such, has 
no affiliation with it. Socialism is in direct opposition 
to all its methods and principles as thus far enunciated 
and put in practice. Socialism has not one word of ap- 
proval or sympathy for the men who represent it now or 
have been its leaders in the past. To give the entire 
situation in a Socialist phrasing, the American Federation 
of Labor has been conservative; Socialism is ever revo- 
lutionary or else ceases to be at all. What, then, have 
Socialists to do with the American Federation? As a 
Federation, it is nothing to them. As representing 4 vast 
numerical strength of workers, it is everything to them. 
Here they find the material to work upon. Daniel Lynch 
had said almost a decade ago, referring to labor unions: 
“What is there outside that we can hope for? Nothing. 
Trade unionism may be so far behind as to make us 
despair sometimes, but it does represent all that is best 
in the working class The methods and pro- 
cedure of trade unionism are old fashioned and will be 


impotent in the gigantic conflict between the forces of | 


reactionism and the forces of progress that must be 
fought to a finish ere the first quarter of the new century 
passes away. No force can hope to cope with intrenched 
capitalism and destroy it root and branch, except the 
mighty force of Socialism organized along class lines, 
having for its aim the glorious commonwealth of the 
future.” Only here, the laborer is told, can “the grand 
idea of peace and harmony and fraternity be realized 
on earth.” 

For Socialism, therefore, to affiliate itself with Trade 
unionism would be to put itself upon the scrap-heap, 
as the editor of the Jnternational Socialist Review tells 
us in the April number of the present year. “ What we 
need to do for the present,” he continues, “is, so far as 
we are able, to make intelligent revolutionists out of our 








members and all other working people, organized or un- 
organized, whom we can reach.” 

There has been great confusion in American Federa- 
tion of Labor circles, and of course the poor maligned 
Socialists have had no part in it. To quote a Socialist 
organ on the subject: “ When Sam Gompers went to 
Europe to inform the foreigners that we are the greatest 
thing that ever happened he appears to have 
instructed Morrison and the office cat to run the Federa- 
tion headquarters at their own sweet will.” First came 
the difficulty of the flint-glass workers. When this had 
been satisfactorily settled the electric workers’ contro- 
versy arose. “ The consequence is that the local labor 
movements throughout the country have been thrown 
into a turmoil. A number of state federations and many 
city central bodies have defied the ultimatum (i. e., to 
expel those who refused to acknowledge the McNulty 
régime, approved by the American Federation of Labor, 
as against the Reidites, representing the outlawed offi- 
cials acknowledged by the Socialists), and had their 
charters revoked; and the revolt is spreading all over 
the land. The feeling against the American Federation 
of Labor cabinet is becoming intense and it is likely that 
this ruling will precipitate a bitter contest at Toledo.” 
It is a congenial situation in which Socialists will find 
themselves at home. 

We have no wish to champion or oppose the American 
Federation of Labor in these articles, but are merely 
advancing a few facts relative to the present situation. 
We deeply regret to see that the Ferrer Resolution, 
drawn up by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, is but another weak concession to 
mob demands, another voice in the fanatic hue and cry 
that is making the rounds of the earth. Even the So- 
cialist press can find it in its conscience—so delicate 
in Federation matters—iully to approve of this document. 
It is reprinted in its entirety in the Socialist daily of 
New York under the significant heading: ‘“ American 
Federation of Labor Falls Into Line.” 

Josepu Husstern, S.J. 


Trade-Marks in Latin America 


In our Southern sister republics, as well as in most 
other foreign countries, the United States manufacturer 
introducing a proprietary article will find a theory and 
practice radically different from our own as regards the 
registration of his trade-mark. In this country, of course, 
a trade-mark is the property of its producer. The word 
or design is held to acquire a real value through use and 
exploitation, and this value accrues to the person who 
has produced it and made it known by the expenditure 
of his efforts and his capital. The peculiar nature of 
a trade-mark renders it especially liable to be unjustly 
appropriated or imitated, and these offenses are difficult 
to prevent and punish under ordinary property laws, 
owing to its somewhat intangible and indefinite value, 
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although it certainly represents a real asset and some- 
times one of very great worth. Hence we have the United 
States Patent Office, in which the owner may register 
his trade-mark, thereby obtaining special protection. The 
Patent Office, however, has no control of the ownership. 
The mark belongs to the producer by virtue of use and 
exploitation, and the Government can no more justly 
take it from him without cause than it could his factory. 
Registration, then, merely gives to the owner the pro- 
tection of a law especially directed against imitators and 
infringers. Under this theory the registration of a trade- 
mark by one not the owner or the lawful successor to 
his rights, is ipso facto void. 

In most Latin-American countries the theory is es- 
sentially different. There the right to grant a trade-mark 
is vested in the State, as is the case with a public service 
franchise in this country. Before registration a trademark 
does not legally exist and cannot, therefore, be the subject 
of a property right. A specified fee is fixed, on payment 
of which anyone may register any trade-mark, usually 
for any number of articles, provided only that it has not 
previously been registered in the country and does not 
infringe upon one which has. Publication in an official 
Bulletin is generally required, to allow opposition by any 
who may regard it as an infringement. Registration of 
a foreign mark in the country of its origin is not recog- 
nized. The stand is taken that the foreign manufacturer 
is defrauding the Government of the amount of the 
registration fee if he has not registered his mark, and 
is, therefore, not entitled to protection, doing business 
at his own risk. The consequences, from our manu- 
facturers’ point of view, are disastrous. If he makes an 
article of international reputation, he may find his mark 
registered in several countries by speculators, agents, 
and even by competitors, if he has neglected that im- 
portant requisite himself at the beginning; and he is 
generally entirely without legal redress. 

Among South American countries the Argentine Re- 
public is now the trade-mark pirates’ principal field, this 
iniquitous business having grown to be a national dis- 
grace. This is due simply to the fact that her importa- 
tion is immensely larger than that of the other Latin 
republics. Moreover, her laws protecting the proprietor 
of a duly registered mark are full and severe, thoroughly 
safeguarding either the owner or the successful pirate 
as the case may be. 

In Chile, registration gives little protection, for the 
laws against infringement and imitation are very lax. 
Notable exceptions are the smaller states of Ecuador 
and Uruguay, which have passed admirable laws, pre- 
venting the valid registration of a trade-mark by any 
but the actual owner. An International Pan-American 
Congress has been arranged to take place in Buenos 
Aires next spring, which, it is hoped, will not adjourn 
without taking steps to remedy effectually a condition so 
deplorable and discreditable to every American. 

C. Louis CoFFIN. 





Causes of Depression of Ireland’s Finances 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
greater part of the total receipts of the Irish Government 
was the hereditary revenue of the English Crown and 
out of the control of the Irish Parliament. Under the 
reign of Anne it obtained some control over Irish finances 
but continued to pay the heavy charges of Crown and es- 
tablishment with additional and ever-increasing annuities 
to the King. 

The Irish Revenue was practically leased out as one 
would lease a piece of property, and those who leased it 
made enormous profits taxing the people heavily while 
they paid nothing into the Treasury but the yearly sums 
stipulated. The Revolution demoralized the country, 
but when Ireland recovered from the war her industries 
flourished and her revenue increased. The customs and 
excises yielded £458,158 in 1700, but the Irish Govern- 
ment found itself constantly in financial difficulties be- 
cause of the actual inability of the country to pay the 
enormous expenses which were laid upon it. Archbishop 
King says: “Great arrears are due to the Establish- 
ment, about £300,000, and new funds are expected but 
where they will be got, God knows, except we fleece the 
people and sell their skins.” 

By grinding the people and exercising the strictest 
economy, the debt was paid off in 1754; but Ireland was 
not long free from debt, for her revenues were not equal 
to the demands made by England to cover the expenses 
of the Seven Years’ War. At the Peace of Paris, the 
Irish debt was £520,000 and it continued to increase until 
in 1753 it had amounted to £1,750,000, because the Irish 
revenue remained at a standstill while that of England 
was increasing enormously, and Irish moneys were 
largely expended for abuses such as pensions to the king’s 
favorites, which degraded the country and perverted the 
morals of those in authority. Under an English Act 
of Parliament Ireland was paying £12,000 a year to staff 
officers, while England was only paying £11,000. In times 
of peace England kept about 14,000 men while Ireland 
had to keep 12,000, three times its right proportion. The 
English king granted pensions aggregating £16,000 which 
he made a permanent charge on Ireland in 1701, and the 
pensions on the Civil List, exclusive of the French, 
amounted to nearly £25,000 between 1700 and 1720. Mr. 
Addison, for example, held an office not worth £10 a year 
to the people at a salary of £500, which he sold later to a 
party living in England, thus making it a permanent 
charge on the Irish Establishment. Between 1760 and 
1775 the Civil Establishment had increased from £54,000 
to £85,000, George III scattering pensions right and left 
among his favorites in England, Germany and Den- 
mark, which were taxed on the Irish Government ; and all 
the offices which carried substantial salaries in the 
Church, Army or Civil Establishment went to English- 
men who scarcely ever set foot in Ireland. 

Swift writes: “ Lord Berkeley was Master of the Rolls, 
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Lord Palmerston, First Remembrancer, with a salary of 
£2,000; Doddington was Clerk of the Pells with £2,500; 
Lord Burlington, Hereditary High Treasurer with £10,- 
000, while Mr. Arden received a salary of £9,000, as 
Under Treasurer, and not one of these people ever came 
to Ireland or rendered any service whatever for the 
moneys which they received.” Archbishop King adds: 
“For the year 1766 there had been £17,000 per annum 
given to English Gentlemen and not £500 to Irish Gen- 
tlemen.” Even in the Church, that is the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, matters were no better, for the Lord 
Primate was an Englishman and the most lucrative sees 
were given to Englishmen, as a matter of course; we 
find that out of eighteen Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel ten were Englishmen. 

Business methods seem to have been unknown in the 
administration of affairs. In 1778 it cost Ireland 17% 
per cent. to collect the revenue and England but 7% per 
cent., and this state of things continued down to 1783, 
when Flood and Grattan tried to force reform. Grattan 
fought with all his earnestness and finally forced a bill 
through Parliament excluding from seats in the House 
officers, placemen and pensioners. The Place Bill passed 
but it did not have the effect intended, because’the mem- 
bers were not elected by popular vote, and the great ma- 
jority of the boroughs were controlled by the ministry. 
Hence, the Government could change members and 
House without dissolving Parliament. The war with 
France begun in 1793 changed the financial condition at 
once. A bill was passed raising the military from 15,000 
to 23,000 men and enrolling a militia force of 16,000 for 
four years. Though Ireland became prosperous and 
manufactures sprang up giving birth to a new life, the 
expenses of the war and of a large standing army began 
to tell heavily on the resources of the country, and the 
financial difficulties which his policy had created, were 
seized upon by Lord Castlereagh to force the Act of 
Union. Much of the deficit was spent in bribes to mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament for voting in favor of the 
Union. Eighty boroughs returning 160 members cost 
£260,000. Even the votes controlled by the Church of 
England were purchased. 

Under the Act of Union each country was to defray 
the interest for the reduction of its own National Debt 
prior to the Union; and for twenty years thereafter the 
expenses of the United Kingdom in peace or war, were 
to be as 15 to 2; that is, Great Britain was to pay 15/17 or 
$8.24 per cent. and Ireland 2/17, or 11.76 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure, and at the end of twenty years, 
unless Parliament had decided otherwise, both countries 
were to be indiscriminately taxed, the respective propor- 
tions to be adjusted according to the resources. The 
Irish revenues were to constitute a fund for the pay- 
ment of Ireland’s debt before the Union, and her share 
of the joint expenditure. The taxes in each country were 
to be raised on such commodities as Parliament might 
think fit, but no article in Jreland was to be taxed at a 





heavier rate than in England. If, however, Ireland had 
defrayed the charge for her Pre-Union Debt and propor- 
tionate expenditure, her surplus revenue was to be dis- 
posed of in remission of taxes for local purposes and in- 
cidental deficiencies. All debt incurred by Parliament for 
the United Kingdom was to be borne by the two countries 
pro rata. 

These financial provisions were unfavorable to Ireland 
and, commercially speaking, she had all to lose and noth- 
ing to gain from the Union. Numerous kinds of Irish 
manufactures were affected by the section of the Com- 
mercial agreement forbidding import duties higher than 
10 per cent. ad valorem. The Act of Union shows no 
preference to linens or other Irish goods over foreign. 
Even the opening of the British markets to Ireland was 
of little benefit, because for nearly all their commodities 
Great Britain had an import tax. 

During the first twenty years subsequent to the Act 
of Union the British National Debt about doubled while 
Ireland’s quadrupled, jumping from about thirty-two 
and one-half million pounds to nearly one hundred and 
thirteen million pounds, while the English debt increased 
from about four hundred and eighty millions to seven 
hundred and thirty millions. In 1812 the entire revenue 
raised in Ireland amounted to about £6,000,000. At this 
time a committee appointed by the House of Commons 
reported that Ireland’s contribution should be two to 
twelve and one-half or a larger proportion for Ireland 
than she was paying, but they also recommended that the 
debts and expenditures of the two countries should be 
consolidated. 

British Imperial Taxation in 1850 had dropped 70 per 
cent. while Ireland’s remained stationary, and the great 
fiscal reforms of the early nineteenth century brought 
her little benefit. 

As soon as the Corn Laws were repealed prosperity 
came to England, but Ireland, having passed through 
the awful famine, rapidly declined. Wheat growing fel? 
away and Ireland’s industries were killed in competition 
with England. The new system which was begun by Mr. 
Gladstone when Chancellor of the Exchequer, recom- 
mended the extension of the Income Tax to Ireland, argu- 
ing that it could not hurt the country as it would fal? 
only on the richer classes. As a set-off to this he cancelled 
the Irish debt, called the Consolidated Annuities, that had 
been incurred for poor relief during the famine, which 
was equivalent to about £240,000 per year, but the new 
income tax in Ireland yielded nearly £500,000 the first 
year. In 1842 when five and one-half million pounds had 
been imposed on Great Britain by reason of the Income 
Tax there was granted a relief of twelve millions 
by the removal of the Corn Duties and other taxes while 
Ireland’s compensations were negligible in comparison. 
The Consolidated Annuities would have been paid off in 
a short time, that is in a certain number of years, while 
the income tax is a permanent form of taxation, and while 
the additional moneys received from the income tax en- 
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abled Mr. Gladstone to carry out many reforms which 
advanced English industries, they were of little benefit to 
Ireland because most of her people were agricultural. 

Mr. Gladstone’s next step was to assimilate the spirit 
duties in Ireland and England; and thus between 1853 
and 1860 Ireland’s taxes were increased by two and one- 
‘fourth million pounds per annum, while in Great Britain 
there was a decrease. The total net Irish taxation in- 
creased to nine millions in 1904, one-eighth of Great 
Britain’s. 

The vital question to-day with Irish finance is the de- 
cline of population. The revenues have not increased 
since 1860; and when an increase was made in taxation, 
there was a corresponding decrease in population. The 
striking feature of the whole question is the heavy ex- 
penses of the Irish Establishment compared with the 
English. Continued increase is partly due to the fact 
that the country is garrisoned always with British troops 
and the expense charged up against the Irish revenue, 
while the Royal Irish Constabulary is in reality a standing 
army and the most expensive in the world. Ireland has 
one policeman for every 257 persons while Scotland has 
but one per thousand, and at one-third the cost per head. 

There were some committees appointed, by the House 
of Commons, to consider Irish finances, but the question 
was never dealt with either frankly or intelligently. Phe 
Committee of 1896, however, reported that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland to that of Great Britain should be as 
1 to 20; but recent figures show that Ireland is really 
bearing 1/12 part of the expenditure of the United King- 
dom, while according to her taxable capacity it should 
only be 1/21, leaving the conclusion that she is over 
taxed 234 million pounds per annum. 

MIcHAEL P. KEHOE, J. D. 


France of To-Day 


On the morrow of the Franco-German war the Re- 
publican régime was established in France only as a sort 
of compromise between the groups that met together in 
the National Assembly. Had the Bourbons been less 
honest or the Orleanists bolder the Monarchical Restora- 
tion which miscarried in 1871 would have been realized 
in 1874. Indeed, the Republic had been accepted merely 
as an expedient, a provisional political experiment, “ pre- 
sided ” over by a Royalist, Marshal Mac Mahon. 

Since that period the French Republic has gone through 
terrible crises: the Boulangist Movement, the Panama 
Affair, the Dreyfus Affair, and quite recently the revolt 
of Catholic consciences. And yet, the Republican régime 
has lasted for almost forty years. Will it last much 
longer? 

This régime, as we know, originated with the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, itself derived from the Encyclopedists of the 
eighteenth century and especially from Rousseau. The 
latter, in his Contrat Social, presents a political conception 
according to which Society and State are merely expres- 



















































sions of the general will to which men, previously equal 
and free, submit their individual will. In so doing they 
remain free, since they have freely chosen and accepted 
the authority of the State. But in reality, the State 
becomes an absolute sovercign with the right to intervene 
in every detail, to subject to its yoke every conscience. 
It is the State-King which tends to become the State- 
God. Every voluntary organization, in the family, in the 
provinces, must bow down in the dust before it. It cen- 
tralizes because it is itself the centre of all things. It 
can tolerate no rival power, it stands out against what- 
ever might create between individuals the spiritual bond 
of a faith or an idea. 

But, strong as it is, having within it all the substance 
of the Nation, powerfully centralized as it may be, the 
State thus conceived lacks real stability. While sup- 
posed to be the expression of the general will, it is, in 
truth, but the reflex of opinion and, like it, uncertain and 
changeable. The “general will,” the sovereignty of the 
people—these are abstractions. Concrete reality shows 
us stronger groupings, led by more attractive or more 
energetic individuals, majorities, in short, which in- 
carnate the State, take its place and reign in its name. 
And thus it is that a party, a political sect, may come to 
absorb the State. This is what is actually taking place 
in France where the Radical party has, in a way, taken 
charge of the Republic and become master of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The very definition of the word itself shows that a 
party is not unanimity of opinion, and if a régime is con- 
centrated in one party it exposes itself to fall with it 
when the party is no longer sufficiently powerful. Now, 
in the France of to-day, a number of thinkers consider 
this downfall not only desirable but also possible and 
imminent. 

These opposition forces may be divided into two 
groups: first, those who reproach the present Republic 
with not being a complete Revolution, with having lagged 
behind, with not having fully realized the principle of 
popular sovereignty. We rank among the Opposition 
the Nationalist Republicans, the Plebiscitists, and lastly 
the Bonapartists. As to the other adversaries of the 
Republic their reproach is not that it fails to be a com- 
plete Revolution, but on the contrary, that it contains 
in itself and extols the most dangerous principles of the 
Revolution. 

The first group will advocate Force; the second, Au- 
thority and Tradition. Among all these Opposition 
parties chance alliances are possible and have in fact 
existed in the course of the history of these last years. 
Thus it is that we have seen, during the Dreyfus Affair, 
the Republican patriots, the partisans of the Bonapartes, 
and the Royalists, form a coalition against the govern- 
mental “ Bloc.” The same thing happened at the time 
of che separation of Church and State, when the latter 
attempted to bring its full weight to bear on Catholic 
consciences. But in spite of this accidental fellowship 
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these two kinds of opposition are too clearly at variance 
in their principles and action not to require special con- 
sideration of each case. 

The partisans of the sovereignty of the people, whether 
they call themselves Nationalists, Plebiscitists or Bona- 
partists, look upon the present régime as an incomplete 
and artificial expression of the wishes of the democracy. 
They aspire to a government whose chief, president or 
emperor, would be the immediate choice of the entire 
nation. In this conception, the function of Parliament 
would be reduced to very little, whilst in the present 
régime it is predominant. In fact, we know that at the 
present time in France the chief of the Executive Power 
is appointed by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
assembled in Congress. Thus he is but indirectly chosen 
by the nation. As a rule it is understood among the 
members of both houses that they will appoint a man 
honorably known but whose personality, or rather lack 
of personality, disturbs no one. They think to remove 
the danger of dictatorship by choosing a man to whom 
the ambition to act for his own private interests is for- 
bidden. The Plebiscitary Republicans cannot become 
resigned to this impersonal régime, lacking both in au- 
thority and prestige, and in which the President plays 
only the part of an honorary Chief of State who is not 
obliged to act or even to think. 

M. Dérouléde is the principal leader of this faction. 
Personally he is a perfectly honest man and a sincere 
patriot, but an extremist, whose generous feelings com- 
bined with lack of poise have caused him to be compared 
more than once to a kind of Don Quixote who has strayed 
into our epoch. The optimistic faith in democracy, which 
such a doctrine implies, alienates the sober-minded who 
have learnt, on the contrary, to mistrust this blind Force 
called Demos. It is too evident that such a régime would 
mean the organization of disorders and anarchy. When- 
ever a dictator died, or whenever a dictator ceased to 
please, there would be another upheaval throughout the 
country, and for fomenters of riots an ever present op- 
portunity. It would be a permanent pronunciamento, the 
volcanic policy of certain small South American Re- 
publics. 

Besides, the powerlessness of the Plebiscitary policy 
was sufficiently proven twenty years ago by the checking 
of the Boulangist movement. General Boulanger, up- 
held by this very M. Dérouléde and his friends, had 
hoped to establish, for his own advantage, a Plebiscitary 
dictatorship. Now, this man who had been so near suc- 
cess revealed himself to be incapable and ordinary, not 
even able to make the most of an immense popularity. 
This shows how little to be trusted are the inspirations 
of democracy. What constitutes the fundamental weak- 
ness of such a doctrine is the absence of a leading idea. 
It rests only upon obscure sentiments and instincts. It 
is at once the survival of the Jacobin principle of popu- 
lar infallibility and the sentimental prolongation of the 
Napoleonic legend. 









As to the Bonapartist Party, which we have placed in the 

same category as the preceding, it is also derived from 
revolutionary ideas. Indeed, what is characteristic in 
this doctrine is the glorifying of an individual for his 
personal qualities and in virtue of the prestige he exer- 
cises over the people. In such a political system it is 
only artificially that one can establish the dynastic prin- 
ciple. The genius of Napoleon I is the only justification 
that his descendants can offer to establish their family 
on the throne. Now, this genius of the first emperor 
does not seem to have been transmitted to the pretenders 
of to-day. Prince Louis Napoleon and Prince Victor 
seem mainly anxious to keep up a prudent reserve, and 
their most determined partisans must admit that they 
scarcely know them at all. One of their adversaries, a 
Royalist, has wittily taunted the Bonapartes of to-day 
with having replaced the Eagle, the former Imperial 
emblem, by the Mole! 

However that may be, in all likelihood never will either 
of these two parties succeed in establishing a majority. 
Or, to speak more correctly, if a dictator succeeded in 
imposing himself it would be because the country was 
the prey of a cataclysm, of a decimating war, or else 
because, on the contrary, intoxicated by a few victories, it 
surgendered to some fortunate soldier through enthusiasm 
or gratitude. Now, the condemnation of this régime lies 
in this very fact, that it can appear only in abnormal 
circumstances. 

But can we not claim that, from the standpoint of 
order and religion, the circumstances are abnormal? Un- 
doubtedly. And yet, neither order nor religion can be 
saved by the régime of Force. Some one has remarked 
that the Empire suppresses anarchy but does not suppress 
the causes of anarchy. These causes, the Jacobin prin- 
ciples, the errors and the sophisms of Rousseau, sub- 
sisted, latent and redoubtable, all through the period of 
the first Empire, and they manifested themselves later 
all the more violently because they had been harshly kept 
under by the sovereign hand of the great emperor. 

As to public opinion, it associates too closely the 
memory of the Napoleonic domination with that of the 
military misfortunes of France to wish for the return of 
a Bonaparte. The partisans of the Empire are partisans 
only in a purely ideal and platonic fashion. One of them, 
a journalist of great talent, M. de Cassagnac, editor of 
L’Autorité, the most important of the Bonapartist or- 
gans, wrote in his journal a few years ago: “It would 
give me great pleasure to see the King ascend the throne, 
and I would not hesitate, if I could, to help him thereto 
with all my heart.” This is the effect of twenty-five 
years of discord and of the death of the Prince Imperial 
on the old fidelity of the Bonapartist party. Lene 





Newspapers denounce French criminal court procedure 
without denouncing France. They were less considerate 
with Spain for the Ferrer trial. France heeds them as 





much as Spain. 
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The Supreme Court in Italy and the Religious Orders 


In the highest Italian Court of Cassation, or Supreme 
Court, a most important decision has been rendered 
(March 23, 1908), involving an indefinite series of con- 
sequences to the prejudice of religious, whether men or 
women. The court took cognizance of the religious vows, 
and of their conscientious effects upon the members of 
religious voluntary associations. Such associations or, 
in other words, religious communities, are acknowledged 
to be perfectly legitimate, as existing among citizens for 
a legitimate purpose which is the exercise of the religious 
life. Yet the decision, or “ sentence,” deprives such citi- 
zens of property rights otherwise granted by law, and 
heretofore acknowledged in numerous cases which have 
been settled in court since the foundation of the present 
kingdom of Italy. As not a few of the religious com- 
munities in the United States have substantial interests 
invested in the Eternal City or in other parts of the Italian 
peninsula, and all have their sympathies engaged, we con- 
sider that a statement and explanation of the recent 
case will find a proper place in this review. And we 
doubt not but the case will be found interesting to the 
legal mind in America. We shall first state the issue, 
then explain the decision, and finally note its genesis and 
consequences. 

In 1896, a Benedictine monk, Pietro La Via, at that 
time a canon in Sicily, disposed by testament of certain 
property bequeathed to him by a nephew, Vincent. Part 
of it La Via devised to the Archbishop of Monreale, 
Mgr. Lancia di Brolo, and to Hildebrand d’Hemptynne, 
Primatial Abbot of the Benedictine monastery Sant’ An- 
selmo on the Aventine, Rome. We infer from casual 
statements that the archbishop himself was a Benedictine. 
La Via’s relatives contested the provisions made in favor 
of these two devisees, pleading that the real beneficiary 
intended was the monastery, and these nominal heirs were 
only confidential trustees (persons interposed, third par- 
ties) ; that the Benedictines were an Order suppressed, 
having no legal capacity to receive; and that the disposal 
of the property by this indirect way to the benefit of the 
monastery was in fraudem legis, a contravention of the 
Civil Code. Other points being relegated to a secondary 
place, counsel for the Benedictine devisees disputed the 
legality of pleading the interposition of third parties in 
the case; they held that the capacity or incapacity of the 
monastery to receive could not be brought into the ques- 
tion, for the pretended subject was not recognized in 
law; that, as no cognizance could be taken of the mon- 
astery which was non-existent in the eye of the law, so 
there were no other parties in the case except individuals 
who happened to belong to this voluntary association ; 
and that each of the said individuals had a full legal right 
to receive and dispose of whatever came, just like any 
other citizens. 

Against this line of argument, one court of appeal in 
Palermo admitted the plea of third parties having been 








interposed for the benefit of an association incapable of 
succeeding. The higher Court of Cassation in Palermo 
remanded the case for a re-hearing to another section of 
appeal; which latter agreed with the first decision ren- 
dered. The case was carried to the highest Court of Cas- 
sation in Rome which, in full session, gave a decision in 
conformity with that rendered twice in the Palermo Court 
of Appeal. As the essential reasons for this decision are 
drawn from the inner constitution of the religious life, 
and from nothing less than the vows, the case covers 
every contingency in which a religious institution is in- 
tended to receive either by “ donation or bequest” from 
any person whatsoever, who may wish to make the indi- 
viduals of such an institute his legal beneficiaries. There 
are other consequences which we shall advert to later. 

The statute law in the case is as follows: The Civil 
Code of the new kingdom of Italy, article 773, states 
that testamentary devises made in favor of persons hav- 
ing no capacity to succeed are null, whether made in the 
form of an onerous contract, or in the name of third 
parties ; and it mentions persons who are presumed to be 
such fiduciary trustees: “ The father, mother, offspring 
and spouse of the person incapable.” Article 829 rules 
out all pleading of third parties being interposed, unless 
the alleged interposition be in favor of those legally in- 
capable. Other articles, 764, 724, specify persons inca- 
pable of succession, mentioning children conceived or not 
conceived, and the still-born. Later than the Civil Code, 
a law was passed, July 19, 1873, concerning the city of 
Rome, which had now been occupied by Victor Em- 
manuel. Article 28 of this law enacted that devises or 
acts in contravention of the law affecting ecclesiastical 
bodies (Enti Ecclesiastict), even though covered by the 
forms of onerous contract, or done through the interven- 
tion of third parties, are null. The ecclesiastical bodies 
or corporate interests in question were those not sup- 
pressed by law, to wit, certain benefices (canonries, etc.) 
or chaplaincies. These were the statutory elements in- 
volved in the recent decision. 

On the other hand, the legal condition of religious 
orders, congregations, communities, etc., is as follows: 
In 1866, all of them were disfranchised and suppressed, 
in the regular evolution of Cavour’s policy; and, as the 
kingdom of Italy extended, it carried disfranchisement 
and suppression with it throughout the country. The 
property of religious was all confiscated, and the charac- 
ter of mortmain which affected it was done away with 
by law for ever. There subsisted only the individual 
members of the suppressed orders or congregations. In 
these members the law expressly recognized the right to 
associate freely as in the members of any other volun- 
tary unincorporated associations; to acquire and possess 
as they chose; and to dispose of their property as other 
citizens do. This full and unlimited juridical capacity 
which was restored to religious of either sex was entirely 
in the spirit of the policy pursued. The object had been 
ostensibly the legal destruction of the institutes, and of 
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mortmain which had made their property permanently 
their own; but really it comprised, no doubt, the further 
purpose of gradually dissolving the moral bonds or vows, 
which were ignored by civil law, which derived their force 
only from conscience and the canon law, and which would 
now, it was hoped, be thrown off by members, as soon 
is these found themselves civilly able to be, ‘to act, to ac- 
quire and possess as independent citizens. Without our 


1dverting to it again, it will be noted that the recent 
decision advances one step farther on this line of policy 
by assailing the very means of subsistence, if in spite of 


all previsions members do still choose to live and be to- 
gether under the sanction of religious vows. 

After all this, after the abolition of religious mort- 
main, after the confiscation of all property held by 
religious persons, the continued existence of communi- 
ties, as an existence in fact without legal recognition or 
cights, was but the simplest and barest expression of the 
universal right of association, protected and favored by 
So the Advocate General, 
“Thus far no one 


law in individual citizens. 
L. Mortara, stated in his pleading: 
calls this in question, that the laws of suppression touch- 
ing the monastic corporations have maintained in its in- 
tegrity the principle, that it is lawful for men, if only 
they are capable of consenting validly, to unite for 
religious purposes in common life.” And the Court af- 
firms in its decision: “ Individuals, it is true, can acquire 
and transmit; let the associations be even for a religious 
purpose, they are not prohibited by the laws in force.” 

During nearly fifty years, the condition of religious life 
in Italy has corresponded to the tenor of these statements ; 
and it has agreed very exactly with the condition of re- 
ligious affairs in the United States, when John Carroll, 
Prefect Apostolic, wrote to Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect 
of the Propaganda (1786). Religious and charitable 
property has been acquired and passed on for community 
purposes, by continued conveyances from one person to 
another as often as death caused the hands to change; 
just as the old Jesuit property acquired in Maryland was 
preserved and transmitted from hand to hand till the 
time of Carroll, who very rightly characterized this sys- 
tem as the antithesis of holding in mortmain. In fact, 
the members of religious communities in Italy have been 
subject to all the burdens of citizenship, to military con- 
scription, to every species of tax, family, communal, pro- 
vircial, fiscal, including the exorbitant dues on succession, 
as individuals followed one another in the tenure of 
community property. The only category of taxables into 
which they have not been allowed admittance is that of 
corporate bodies having a legal assurance for their 
property; and the only category into which they have 
had no aspiration to enter is that of the land-barons, 
financiers, and managers of high finance, who manage 
the taxes and fix the taxables. 

The abrupt turn, by which the position of religious as 
citizens has just been flanked, was executed in this wise. 
It is true, argued the advocate general, that religious con- 











gregations are juridically non-entities, that legally they 
are non-existent. But it does not follow that legally they 
are not cognizable.. For they exist in fact; and an exist- 
ence in fact has a juridical value. Again, the policy of 
the law which suppressed them was, in the minds of its 
promoters, simply to do away with them. It is not to 
be admitted, he maintained, that only a legally existing 
subject is disqualified by the law of succession, as if a 
legal incapacity connoted reciprocally a radical capacity 
of some kind, which only things existing can have. For 
beyond such a relative incapacity there is that which is 
absolute, and this is inherent in things non-existent. And 
the court refers to the fact that the non-conceived and 
the still-born are contemplated in the Code as incapable. 
Seeing that religious communities derive advantages from 
donations or bequests, they, though non-existent, “ should 
not be excluded but included ” in the disqualification to 
receive. 

The total want of juridical existence and of legal means 
to succeed in the premises, does not imply that the com- 
munities are not subject to the article of disqualification, 
“in presence of a benefit in fact which,is received, and 
which the law does not permit.” With fine irony the 
court rebuts the charge that the right of voluntary asso- 
ciation is hereby prejudiced; the bench, it says, “has 
limited itself only to the consideration that the conventual 
religious orders, transformed by the effect of the laws of 
suppression, in the condition in which they live, are in- 
capable of succeeding, or receiving; not denying thereby 
that the single individuals composing them can receive, 
and that voluntary associations can exist.” And again: 
“ The single individuals, it is true, can acquire and trans- 
mit; let the associations be even for a religious purpose, 
they are not prohibited by the laws in force; but, when 
these acquire and transmit to give existence to a body 
which cannot, and ought not to exist, when the associa- 
tion in its essence is nothing else than the religious cor- 
poration suppressed, it is clear that it encounters, and 
ought to encounter, the prohibition of the law.” To the 
objection that the article cited from the Code (829) 
speaks only of succession by inheritance, and determines 
the incapacity with respect to that, the court answers that 
there is no practical difference under this aspect “ be- 
tween donation and testament,” and either means of 
transmission had “ only one finality” in the case, that of 
benefit accruing “to the community of Benedictines.” 
The advocate general had posed the main question in this 
comprehensive form: Whether a religious institute “can 
rely, notwithstanding the laws of suppression, on preserv- 
ing unaltered in substance, with a slight modification in 
form, the economical basis of its own existence and its 
own prosperity.” 

This discrimination against one class of voluntary as- 
sociations had to be based on some definition or descrip- 
tion which would leave every other class out of the case. 
The civil law did not furnish such a discriminating defi- 
nition, for the Code, drawn up like a coroner’s inquest 
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presente cadavere, had no occasion to contemplate re- 
ligious associations except as defunct, and took no more 
account of their essence or religious vows than it did of 
canon law concerning them, for all of which alike there 
was to be no resurrection. Whence then could a discrmi- 
nating definition be had? From their essence, the re- 
ligious vows, and canon law! ‘“ The confidential trustee,” 
says the Court, “ being enabled to give execution to the 
will of the testator—and he does so forthwith, especially 
when he belongs to the corporation suppressed, when by 
his quality he is bound to the observance of the canons 
of the Church—procures those advantages which the law 
has forbidden to be procured.” And the Israelite advo- 
cate general enlarged on this with respect to the two 
trustees in the case, closing a passage on the vow of pov- 
erty with the purely canonical principle: Quidquid ad- 
quirit Monachus adquiritur Monasterio (“ Whatever the 
monk acquires is acquired for the monastery’). He re- 
called “ the solemn vows which bind them to the congre- 
gation whereof they form part.” And, in the interest of 
public morality, he denounced as a fraud against the law 
that identical process which Carroll had described to 
Antonelli as a private understanding outside of the law: 
“a perpetual fidei commissum,” said Mortara, “ one of 
a new type, not any longer that of a family or by descent, 
but corporative and social.” 

Italian lawyers have taken exception to many points 
here; and some inferior courts have rebelled against the 
precedent. Existence in fact has a judicial value in its 
own order of fact, not in another order where it is not 
recognized. A fact which gives no right imposes no 
duties correlative with a right; and to recognize it for 
the purpose exclusively of smiting it with’ disabilities, 
belonging to an order to which itself does not belong, is 
a fraud against the spirit and the letter of every law. So, 
when Waldeck-Rousseau intended to strike only religious 
associations, and used similar premises, Lhopiteau, one 
of his own party, retorted: “If an act is null in one 
sense, you cannot, in all truth and equity, make it produce 
its effect in some other sense.” As to the non-existence 
of subjects like the non-conceived or still-born, they have 
a legal existence given them by the very fictio juris which 
contemplates them; whereas neither by a fiction of law, 
nor by construction, does the Code give juridical existence 
to a religious congregation. If the intention of legislators 
was, not merely to suppress the religious orders but to 
obstruct the possibility of their existing, still the inten- 
tions of individuals who promote a law do not constitute 
either the letter or the spirit of a statute: ratio juris non 
facit jus. Finally, the judiciary has usurped the attribu- 
tions of the legislature. This brings us to the genesis of 
the decision. And we merely point to a parallel fact in 
English history; that it was only the judiciary which 
made out a universal doctrine of “superstitious uses ” 
against the Catholic religion and its worship. 

Tuomas HuauHeEs, S.J. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Political Currents in Belgium 


LOUVAIN, BELGIUM, OcToBER 25, 1909. 

Recent events have given an interesting turn to the 
political situation in Belgium, especially interesting to 
foreigners as giving an insight into the tendencies and 
currents that underlie politics in this country. First of 
all, M. Charles Woeste published an article in a maga- 
zine, on “ Young Right and Old Right.” A violent con- 
troversy has been raging around it ever since. As is 
well known, the title of his article is the name by which 
many people, entirely unofficially, have resumed the two 
opposite tendencies that seem to exist in the present 
Catholic party. M. Woeste’s article was a severe ar- 
raignment of the Young Right, the section composed of 
the younger members of the party, with strongly marked 
democratic tendencies, and claiming, rightly without a 
doubt, to represent the aspirations of a large portion of 
the country, especially the workmen. M. Woeste and 
his following are more aristocratic. Among other things 
he accused the Young Right of giving in to the Left on 
three questions especially, under pretext of being now in 
a period of transition and evolution. The three ques- 
tions are advocacy of obligatory education, of the general 
military service, and universal suffrage, certainly three 
points strongly pushed by the opposition. Whether they 
are essential to their policy is another question. In the 
controversy, the division has been more marked than 
ever,—just the opposite of the effect intended by Woeste, 
whose aim was the maintenance of unity. Most of the 
papers have, however, been unanimous in this, that the 
appearance of the article was inopportune, coming as it 
did just before the elections, but differ strongly on the 
issues raised. On these it is not for me to pass judg- 
ment, my duty being merely to chronicle the facts. 

On the other hand, interesting developments have 
shown themselves lately in the Liberal camp. There 
have of late been many steps taken towards an entente 
cordiale with the Socialists. The reason thereof is 
plain; the elections are approaching. It is, “ destroy the 
Catholics first and look to your political principles af- 
terward.” There is no doubt that without the forma- 
tion of the bloc, or the cartel, as it is called in Belgium, 
there is no hope whatever of either Liberals or Socialists 
getting into power; together, they have a common aim, 
and in pursuance of that, radically different political 
principles are held in abeyance. This may also explain 
the frenzy of some of the Liberal organs and their some- 
what melodramatic utterances with regard to Ferrer, a 
revolutionary with whom they have naturally nothing 
in common. The probability of a Catholic victory in the 
elections of next May is by no means so strong as many 
of your readers may think who imagine with a recent 
writer in a Catholic magazine that there are only 40,- 
000 non-Catholics in Belgium. A very conservative es- 
timate places them at more than 2,500,000. However, 
the Catholics are fortunate in this, that the districts vot- 
ing are still good, and a recent canvass shows that an 
unforeseen upheaval will be necessary to destroy the 
present Catholic majority of eight, provided always that 
the Catholics stick together. An indication of whether they 
will or will not, will be afforded by the impending de- 
bate on the military question, on which it is generally’ 
admitted depends the existence of the Ministry and may~ 
be of the Government. 
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M. Renkin, Minister of Colonies, has returned from 
his visit to the Congo where he stayed some months ex- 
amining conditions. He is expected to make public his 
report soon. Meanwhile he has expressed himself very 
forcibly with regard to the accusations made against 
the new colony, denouncing as simple lies the statements 
concerning “atrocities” committed since the Govern- 
ment took over the Congo a year ago. Advices from 
the Congo itself are full of praise for the admirable 
Christian conduct of both Prince Albert and the Minis- 
ter during their stay in African soil. Both of them 
gave an excellent, and needed, example to the Europeans 
of all nationalities, by their show of friendship to the 
missionaries, their regular assistance at Mass and recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. M. Renkin is understood to 
have drawn up a complete scheme of reform, which will 
shortly be placed before the country. In the meantime, 
public opinion has once more been aroused against 
England’s action in the matter. A few days ago Sir 
Francis Grey, in answer to the anti-Congo agitators, 
well known to represent English commercial interests, 
declared that the English Government will not recog- 
nize the taking over of the colony from the King by 
Belgium, until the latter give a formal pledge of the abo- 
lition of forced labor and the introduction of free trade. 
It is interesting to note that anti-Congo agitation has 
recently begun in Germany also. 

On Wednesday, October 20, a special edition of the 
Peuple, the Socialist organ, called on all loyal Socialists 
to express their horror of the recent “murder” of 
Ferrer. Manifestations followed in Brussels, Louvain, 
etc. In the former place a thousand people marched 
the streets in a pouring rain, stoned the store of a Spanish 
jeweller who had a picture of Alfonso XIII in his win- 
dow, and then, to show that it was, after all, the Church 
they hated, and not Spain, marched off to the Papal Nun- 
ciature, broke a few windows, and marched away with 
cries of triumph. If in the other cities the manifesta- 
tions were not as violent as in other countries of Europe, 
it was not owing to any lack of hatred of the Church, 
but to the prompt measures of repression taken before- 
hand by the Government. 

On Sunday, October 24, at Brussels, a banquet was 
given in honor of Fr. Van den Gheyn, S.J., lately named 
Curator-in-Chief of the Royal Library of Brussels. The 
banquet was attended by such distinguished men as MM. 
Beernaert, former Prime Minister, Vandenhauvel, Schol- 
faert, and de Lantsheere, ministers of state. J. W. P. 





Liberalism in Central America 


SAN SALVADOR, OCTOBER 18, 1909. 

Few places can boast of having had an education as 
solidly Christian as Central America, where there still 
remains the lasting memory of the Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, Mercedarians and Jesuits who evangelized the 
country. They laid deep foundations in the material 
order, too, for many branches of public business, like 
the post office in Guatemala City, are now housed in 
what were once the convents of religious. 

But, on the other hand, in few other countries has 
evil made more headway; perhaps in no other part of 
the world have Liberalism and Freemasonry wrought 
more havoc. The public press is in the hands of enemies 
of religion, the instruction imparted in the State schools 
is hostile to the Faith, and the laws are based on liberal- 
istic principles. In a word, a short stay here suffices to 
make us realize that public sentiment is tinctured with 


misbelief. 








The most regrettable of these features is that writers 
for the press are followers and admirers of Voltaire, 
Garibaldi and Castelar and others of that kidney. We 
lack a Catholic press to teach the truth to the people, to 
open their eyes, to show them who are their friends, who 
are their enemies, to form public opinion, and to enable 
them to judge understandingly of the events of the day. 
Instead of this or anything like it, they are regaled daily 
with twaddle about the “ grand conquests of civilization, 
and of the ‘obscurantism’ of the friars”; they are 
charged to shed, if need be, the last drop of their blood 
in defense of free thought, and it is dinned into their 
ears that their only happiness is found in defending as 
a precious heritage the teachings of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Bishop Cagliero of Dom Bosco’s Salesian Congrega- 
tion has come as Delegate Apostolic to the Central 
American republics with residence in Costa Rica. There, 
as well as in Honduras and Nicaragua, he was solemnly 
received as the representative of the Pope; but owing 
to the activity of the enemies of the Church Guatemala 
and Salvador did not give him any official sign of civility 
and respect, and this in spite of all that could be done by 
Bishop Antonio Adolfo Pérez y Aguilar of San Salvador, 
by his clergy and by private citizens. 

We have some Catholic monthlies and weeklies but 
most of them are poor affairs which are kept in existence 
by private generosity or by religious associations. The 
most deserving of mention for its firmness, energy and 
courage in combating masked or open enemies of re- 
ligion is La Buena Prensa, edited by Canon Juan Antonio 
Duefias, D.D., an alumnus of the Latin-American Col- 
lege in Rome, and financed by a society of Catholic ladies. 
A monthly called Razon Catélica also merits praise. It 
is edited by the Rev. Vincente Martinez Lemus and 
counts among its contributors the ablest of the Salva- 
dorean clergy. Lastly, thanks to the untiring energy of 
the ordinary, we now have a Catholic daily, El Heraldo 
del Salvador, under the efficient management of a Spanish 
priest, the Rev. Doctor Eduardo Martinez Balsalobre. 
It is a recent venture, being barely a month old, but the 
support that it has received bids fair to make of it a 
power for good in the cause of the Faith. 

In further communications, I trust I shall be able to 
give your readers some interesting items about the Cen- 
tral American republics which are so little known. 
OMICRON. 





PIETERMARITZBURG, OCTOBER 2, 1909. 


Some changes and alterations have taken place in sev- 
eral of our vicariates. Basutoland has been erected into 
a vicariate, and Father Cenez appointed bishop and vicar 
apostolic. A new prefecture apostolic has been formed 
out of the German Colony taken from the vicariate of 
Bishop Simon, who in return has received from the vi- 
cariate of Kimberley, the district called Gordonia. Three 
districts of the Vicariate of the Cape of Good Hope were 
added to Bishop Simon’s vicariate on the 28th of June, 
namely, Kenhardt, Van Ryn’s Dorp and Fraserburg. 

In the Vicariate of Kimberley the clergy have been in- 
creased by two secular priests. The Benedictines have 
left the Transvaal. A new convent and school have been 
founded by the Dominican Sisters, who are five or six 
in number. The Trappists in Natal have ceased going 
by that name, and are called Marianite Missionaries 
(O.M.M.). A new native mission has been founded by 
the Oblates in Natal, and another by these Marianite Mis- 
sionaries. A. LANGOUET. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 





Catholicism in Norway 


A most interesting résumé of the Catholic situation 
in that marvelous Scandinavian country, Norway, is 
contributed by the Abbé J. Lemmens to the Gazette de 
Liége of October 31. 

Since 1891, he tells us, Catholic missions have de- 
veloped slowly but surely, in Norway. There are now 
fourteen mission stations, served by about thirty priests. 
They extend as far as Lapland in the arctic regions, 
where the sun never rises during the long winter, and 
never sets for two or three months of summer. Among 
these priests are several natives. Mgr. Fallize has es- 
tablished twelve Catholic hospitals, the most important 
being those of Christiania, Bergen, Drammen and Stav- 
anger, and almost as many Catholic schools. Hospitals 
and schools are confided to the care of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Chambéry, the Grey Sisters of St. Elizabeth 
and the Sisters of St. Francis Xavier of Bergen. Mgr. 
Fallize himself founded this last congregation, which is 
already very prosperous, for the special needs of the 
west of Norway. 

This mission has a printing establishment which pub- 
lishes a semi-monthly paper after the style of our parish 
bulletins, and which, after four centuries of heresy, has 
also produced a whole library of pious books, classics, 
and apologetics of Catholic literature in the Norwegian 
language. There are two institutions attached to the 
mission for the religious education of Catholic children, 
who are dispersed over an enormous territory of 318,- 
000 sguare kilometres. It is unnecessary to say that 
such extensive works entail much expense, of which 
the greater part weighs heavily upon the shoulders of 
the bishop, who visits the missions once a year. Before 
the arrival of Mgr. Fallize in Norway the Catholics 
numbered from six to seven hundred. To-day the mis- 
sions care for from 2,500 to 3,000 souls. The causes of 
the slow progress in spite of the widespread generous 
devotion are chiefly the enormous extent of Norway 
cut in two by gigantic mountains of snow on the one 
hand, and on the other by innumerable fiords and laby- 

_rinths of islands, scattered along the interminable coast- 
line, the climate, damp and cold, the long winter season, 
all these things render life and apostolic work very bur- 
densome and difficult. It requires the true vocation of 
a missionary to endure being condemned to live at his 
post, hundreds of kilometres from his nearest neighbor, 
in the midst a long winter night and tempests of snow. 
The following letter from a missionary in these regions 
to his bishop will give some idea of this: 

“ MONSIGNOR: 

“TI am sad,— very sad, and I have no one to whom 
to open my heart. I have not even the sun to raise my 
courage [The sun had disappeared for a month at the 
date on which this letter was written], but I have a 
father, and I know that he will understand the troubles 
and woes of his son. This Father,—it is you, Monsig- 
nor. I am going to tell you what grieves my poor soul, 
and only to think that you will listen to me is a ray of 
light in the shadows which envelop me. Your Highness 
knows that God has largely blessed my efforts in this 
new district. It has been given to me to gather into 
the bosom of the Church a large number of Protestants 
who are my glory and happiness. A young missionary, 
of whom they are my first spiritual children, I am as 





proud of them as a mother of her children. Have I been 
punished for this pride, for behold, they have almost all 
gone! They were poor and were obliged to leave the 
country to find elsewhere the bread which was no longer 
to be found here. [The financial crisis which afflicted 
Norway from 1900 to 1907 forced numbers of Norwe- 
gians to emigrate, principally to America, and among 
these emigrants were numbered thousands of Catholic 
converts.] They will remain ‘faithful, so they promise 
me, but I, I remain alone in the midst of our separated 
brethren. They are good, yes, and I hope that the 
day will come when they will call me their pastor, but 
while waiting, I am a father almost without children. 
Pardon me, Monsignor, that I say, while speaking to 
you, that I am myself but a great child, who knows not 
how to make a sacrifice. Patience: I will learn when I 
am more accustomed to bear isolation in the midst of 
these snows and this interminable arctic night, and when 
I have better learned the necessity of sacrifice for the 
salvation of souls.” 

The second cause is the expense necessary for the 
work of evangelization, and the absolute lack of re- 
sources in the missions, and the emigration during these 
later years of numbers of poor converts to America. 

Mgr. Fallize gives another cause which has arisen 
quite recently in the irruption into the country of Ger- 
man rationalism, which menaces the ruin of the charac- 
ter and spirit to which Protestantism has no strength to 
oppose sufficient bulwarks, and against which Catholi- 
cism, scarcely born, cannot alone fight with sufficient 
force. “ With our few dozen missionaries in a country 
as large as Italy,” he says, “ what can we do? We are 
doing the impossible and orthodox Lutherans, scarcely 
knowing us, feel that the Catholic Church alone is ca- 
pable of enlightening efficaciously this rationalism, but 
in the greater part of the country we Catholics do not 
exist. Considering the poverty of the mission, it is im- 
possible to extend the force of our action,—above all, 
since Catholic France, which was our mother, has to 
fight against difficulties greater than our own.” 

It is a question of morals and of interest, which, for 
the greater number, are insurmountable obstacles to 
conversion. Courage is necessary for the abandonment 
of a lax and easy principle, and to embrace a religion 
which imposes and exacts the performance of fixed and 
stern laws. It requires no less courage to make submis- 
sion of spirit and renounce a religion which permits the 
holding of any creed, according to one’s taste, and em- 
brace a religion which imposes an inviolable and im- 
mutable creed; it also needs courage to renounce lucra- 
tive positions, an honored rank, a brilliant future, to 
come and take a place among the poor and humble of 
the Catholic Church. Those who wish to know more 
of Norway and the progress and hopes of the Catholic 
Church there, will find published by Mgr. Fallize: “ Une 
Tournée Pastorale en Novége.” (Bureau de Mission 
Catholique, Lyon, Rue de la Charité. 14. 1896), and 
“ Promenades en Norvége” (Lyon, X. Jevain, 18 Rue 
Francois Dauphin. 1901). 





The best thing on the Ferrer case appeared in the New 
York Evening Post, Saturday, November 6. The Paris 
correspondent raises the significant question, what power 
animates and, on occasions like this, unifies the hostility 
of freemasons, anti-clericals, socialists and anarchists 
against the Catholic Church? The letter throws light on 
all similar situations. Discords disappear when there is 
hope of injuring Catholicity. 
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November’s Roman Rumors 


As the Roman congregations reconvene early in No- 
vember, we must expect the usual crop of newspaper 
surmise about consistories, selections of Cardinals, es- 
pecially for the United States, redistricting of dioceses 
and appointment of bishops. Each surmise comes from 
some one in an exalted position, or from a person who is 
qualified to know, or from a well-informed official at the 
Vatican. Needless to say all is surmise and nothing more. 
Never before in the history of the Church has the law 
of secrecy been so strictly applied in matters of this 
nature. Never perhaps was it so easily applicable; in 
some places, as in France, for instance, bishops are now 
nominated and consecrated without the interposition of 
the Government, and therefore without the consequent 
publicity. In this country there never was any justifica- 
tion for revealing the names of candidates for bishoprics. 
’ Though no political power could intervene, certain in- 
fiuences, lay as well as ecclesiastical, might too readily 
assume competence in the matter of naming bishops and 
dividing dioceses, if the candidates were submitted for 
canvass or consideration. Now that the congregations 
have been thoroughly organized under their new con- 
stitution, they will act more promptly than of old, though 
they may require some time to obtain in some quarters 
the strict observance of the canonical forms on which 
their action depends. 


Increase of Divorce 


The great increase in divorce during the past forty 


years attracts the attention of sociologists. Dr. Samuel 
W. Dike gives figures in the Independent that show the 
tremendous proportion it has reached. As yet France and 
the German empire are the only European countries that 





have passed the 10,000 mark in the number of divorces 
per year, but other countries show a very great increase. 
In this country we passed the 10,000 mark about 1870, 
and are now nearing the 100,000 mark, the exact number 
for 1906 being 72,062. What is the cause of this terrible 
state of affairs? Some say luxury; others, irreligion; 
others again, emancipation of women, or rather their in- 
vasion of what was once held to be the exclusive field 
of men. These all have something to do with it, but 
there is another reason assigned by few. None cares 
to touch the hidden sore, when to do so will make him 
wince. As children have decreased divorces have multi- 
plied. Marriages more or less barren of children are 
fruitful in divorces; a union, it cannot be called a mar- 
riage, in which children are deliberately and with malice 
aforethought excluded, is of its nature temporary, and 
the divorce court is its almost necessary end. 


Catholics and the Crown in England 


Comfort may be drawn from every worldly affliction. 
Turk and Jew might enter Bandon: even the Atheist was 
welcome: only the Papist was shut out. Bandon was not 
exactly Paradise, and the excluded Catholic could con- 
sole himself by seeing that in associating themselves with 
every kind of unbeliever against him, its Protestants ac- 
knowledged implicitly the contradictory origins of their 
religion and his. The declaration against Popery im- 
posed by the English on their king is Bandon’s famous 
inscription under another form and is a virtual confes- 
sion that the faith of Rome is the faith of Christ against 
which the world is always in arms. The opposition to its 
removal confirms this. It would be hard outside of 
Exeter Hall or the office of the Church Times to find one 
ready to identify England of to-day with the Kingdom of 
Christ. The orators of the one and the writers of the 
other, removed from the influence of place, must find 
this cocksureness slip away from them. In its own way 
England persecutes the Church almost as the Govern- 
ment does in France. From all which the English Catho- 
lic justly concludes that he alone of Englishmen belongs 
to the little flock that must be persecuted to the end of 
time. 

It is quite clear that the nation at large clings to the 
declaration. On glancing over the list of those who voted 
against Mr. Redmond’s Catholic Disabilities Bill last May 
one can not but be struck with the quality of their names. 
Its disgraceful origin was pointed out by Father Thurs- 
ton in a lecture, delivered about that time. In the last 
Dublin Review he has developed this thesis, discussed the 
feelings stirred up in good men by the declaration when 
it first appeared, shown how consistent its abolition would 
be, and made clear how illogically Liberals oppose this. 
The dignity of the crown is wounded by putting into the 
mouth of the sovereign the words of the vilest wretch 
ever seen in English public life. Englishmen would not 
do this to an unwilling king. One may on this side of 
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the Atlantic just hint at a suspicion. Are the high per- 
sonages personally interested in the matter really anxious 


for a modification of the declaration? This question is 
akin to another: Who was really, not officially, responsi- 
ble for the stopping of the procession at the Eucharistic 
Congress? And this leads to a third: Has not a certain 
favor shown before the Congress by a high personage to 
Catholics been since withdrawn? 

If the King or the Prince of Wales should let it be 
known clearly that they earnestly wish to satisfy their 
Catholic subjects on this matter without infringing upon 
the Act of Settlement, the matter would soon be ar- 
ranged. But we strongly suspect that George V_ will 
make the declaration as it now stands. 


Cardinal Fischer and the Volksverein 


AMERICA has, on several occasions, been impelled to 
express a word of appreciation of the immense good 
wrought in Germany by the Volksverein, an association 
of Catholics whose purpose it is to use every practical 
means to further the social development of the people 
and to safeguard them against the specious pleadings of 
the strong Socialistic body in the fatherland. Lately 
Cardinal Fischer, Archbishop of Cologne, happening to 
be in Miinchen-Gladbach, was invited by the authorities 
of the Verein in that district to visit the Verein building 
which His Eminence had dedicated three years ago and 
which in the interval had been notably improved by ad- 
ditions making possible a wide development of the asso- 
ciation’s work among the people. The president of the 
Verein, in an address of welcome to the Cardinal, com- 
mented in a summary way on the Catholic activity of the 
body, emphasizing especially its dominant purpose to pur- 
sue its aims in closest union with the Church and obedi- 
ence to the Church authorities. The Cardinal, in his re- 
ply, congratulated the members of the association on the 
success of their active efficiency in the cause of the 
Church, made clear his desire for the fullest possible 
spread of the Verein not merely in his own diocese but 
throughout the empire and insisted upon the note em- 
phasized by the president. He referred briefly to certain 
anonymous attacks upon the Verein impugning its loyalty 
to the bishops of the land and bluntly characterized them 
as slanderous and false. “ The Volksverein is not Catho- 
lic in name only,” His Eminence declared, “ it is Catho- 
lic in deed and truth.” Touching upon the fact that 
Pius X had recently presented to the Verein a beautiful 
portrait of himself with his Apostolic blessing, he as- 
sured his hearers of the continuing affection and confi- 
dence of the Holy Father. “Let us rejoice,” concluded 
the Cardinal, “that through God’s grace this unity of 
purpose and harmony of action prevail among us. In 
it we shall find an enduring bulwark, forever safeguard- 
ing the interests of our people, our country and our 
Church.” The Cardinal’s endorsement was given in good 
time to silence some enemies of the Volksverein. 








Mr. Fairbanks and the Filipinos 


On September 21, the Quill Club of Manila gave a 
banquet in honor of Mr. Fairbanks of Indiana, our 
former vice-president. Thanks to the warm reception 
or to the tropical climate, the distinguished guest thawed 
out in a speech which was far from being well received 
by the Filipinos. Addressing himself to the Americans, 
he expressed his surprise at the depth and width and 
solidity of the foundations that they had laid in Manila. 
‘You have come in obedience to your consciences; you 
have planted here the two mighty pillars of our civiliza- 
tion, church and school.” Whereupon, Libertas of 
Manila rises to make a few editorial remarks which may 
be recommended to the careful consideration of those 
who drink in four centuries of history from a picture 
book or a Fourth of July address. 

Before Dewey steamed into the harbor of Manila, 
the Church was not only established but flourishing, for 
zealous missionaries had transformed into a profoundly 
religious people of advanced civilization the tribes of 
Malay nomads who had formed its shifting population. 
President Taft recognized their work as the only suc- 
cessful attempt in converting Malays. Sixteen natives 
of the islands had worn the mitre while the ranks of 
parish priests and religious of both sexes had been re- 
cruited from the same source. Eight millions of Malays 
had professed the Faith and had_ given practical 
proofs that its lessons had struck deep roots into their 
lives. Common schools, high schools for both sexes, and 
colleges led the way to the crowning educational glory 
of the archipelago, the University of St. Thomas at 
Manila. 

The Churches that came to the islands after Dewey 
have not converted heathen tribes and have not won over 
the educated classes. The “noblest” result of their 
efforts is that they have developed religious indifference, 
a thing almost unknown before they came. The Filipino 
members of the supreme court, of the legislature, and 
of the legal, medical and literary professions, the Filipino 
business men and manufacturers, are not of American 
formation. Their studies and preparatory work ante- 
date the arrival of Dewey. The very widespread mis- 
understanding about the Philippines is due, the editor 
tells us, to Spain, to the Filipinos and to Americans. 
Spain shares the blame because she withheld certain civil 
and political privileges from the natives on the plea 
that their civilization was too immature. The Filipinos, 
when denouncing from the housetops the “ slavery and 
ignorance” in which they had been held by the mother 
country, were taken too seriously by hearers or readers 
who accepted political buncombe as sober fact. And the 
Americans, as jubilant as a boy in his first smalls, saw in 
the Igorrotes from distant mountains and deep tropical 
forests fair samples of the people whom they were called 
to civilize and Americanize. As justly might New 
Yorkers consider some wandering Wild West show a 
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faithful portrayal of what awaits the gallant “ tender- 
foot” if he ventures out on the great plains. Those 
whose knowledge of the Philippines is not confined to 
the inspection of a handful of savages in an Exposition, 
or to a view of the coast from the deck of a passing 
steamer, know full well how laboriously Spanish mis- 
sionaries had toiled to plant the two “ mighty pillars of 
church and school,” and how successful had been their 
efforts. 


‘* Whilst We were Sleeping ”’ 


There was a celebration in New York Sunday last— 
the laying of the corner-stone of the new St. Columba 
parish school, which is to replace the old edifice used 
for school purposes since 1858. The occasion was one 
that naturally called for pleasurable reminiscences and 
for heartfelt thanksgiving in the memory of the good 
achieved in the years of the old school’s efficiency. Arch- 
bishop Farley was particularly happy in his brief address 
of congratulation to pastor and people and his Grace 
touched a note which might well thrill the hearts of the 
enthusiastic thousands who had gathered to the ceremony. 
He spoke as one who of right rejoiced in the triumph 
of the day. Not an old man as yet, he had lived through 
the exciting days of conflict, when the mere suggestion of 
the need of religion in education stamped the Catholic 
as an enemy of the Republic; when the building of pa- 
rochial schools to safeguard the faith of God’s little ones, 
was openly affirmed to be a dangerous effort to introduce 
religious dominancy to the ruin of our free institutions. 
One may wonder whether the Archbishop himself re- 
alized the exultation that flashed out of his simple talk 
to his people as he sketched the struggle of those early 
days when his predecessor, the great Archbishop Hughes, 
rallied the faithful to valiant effort for Catholic schools, 
and compared the picture with the victory of to-day. 
Then we were enemies, now we are hailed the true 
friends of American institutions ; then we were a destruc- 
tive element, now we are the conservative force prepar- 
ing with vigilant care for the combat that threatens, when 
the one safeguard shall be the respect for authority and 
the obedience to law which a religious training alone shall 
assure. All over the land the cry is heard to-day: we must 
have moral training in our school system if we mean to 
conserve the wellbeing of the people; we must train our 
little ones in the fear of God, in obedience to the law, in 
respect for the rights of others, in a reverent sense of 
justice, if we will preserve the principles of our Ameri- 
can institutions. The old fallacy which excluded every 
semblance of religious instruction from the common 
schools is fairly universally understood, and one, who 
would have been an enemy in the old day, is not ashamed 
to say to Catholics to-day: “ Whilst we were sleeping, 
you have been the one conservative force wide awake to 
the educational needs of the little ones.” Truly may one 
who has lived through the years that have wrought the 
wondrous change feel a pardonable pride in the splendid 








record of God’s Church moving ever on to assured 
victory no matter how “ the Gentiles rage and the people 
devise vain things.” 


Index to Volume One 


With this number of America is issued the Index 
for Volume One which was completed with number 26, 
October 9. We might have had it ready for an earlier 
issue; but as it was the first, and therefore the model of 
the many we hope to publish, it required unusual care. 
We trust that our readers will regard it as justifying the 
time and labor expended in its preparation. Unlike the 
indexes of many reviews similar to AMERICA, ours has 
as few divisions as possible. A general index, patterned 
after a good book index, is followed by special alpha- 
betical lists under the titles, “ authors,” “ books,” “ peri- 
odicals,” “ obituary,” “advertisers.” This plan seemed 
to us to serve best for purposes of ready reference. It 
spares the reader from going to one section after another 
to find a title. Over eighteen hundred titles are neatly 
printed on six pages, each with three columns. A title 
page is so arranged as to make the index the head of the 
book. It can be used with the patent binders over 4,000 
of which have already been distributed. It will look 
most appropriate in the regular bound volumes, some of 
which we are now preparing. They will be ready for 
sale November 15, at $4.00 each. In style they resemble 
the special patent binder for loose copies, with gilt letter 
stamps. 





There is a trust among the Protestant churches. It 
is called the Federal Council of the Church of Christ in 
America. Its object is to do away with the many sec- 
tarian churches in small towns and villages and to gather 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists in one large church under one minister. This Trust 
diminishes the cost of the product to the consumers, it 
is profitable to the ministers that are in it, but like all 
others, it is ruinous to the small traders, that is, the min- 
isters it does not admit to its favor. It professes to have 


succeeded beyond expectation. 





A schism has broken out in the Christian Science 
Church. Mrs. Stetson, its chief in New York, has been 
found guilty of false teaching by the Mother Church in 
Boston. She is upheld by her congregation and declines 
to yield. There was a very stormy meeting at the church 
on Ninety-sixth street November 4. Mrs. Stetson was 
accused among other things, of launching death 
thoughts against her opponents. The chairman produced 
a set of diaries containing a record of her misdeeds: an 
attempt was made to lift him from the chair. As all 
these, being material, are for Christian Scientists but 
mere delusions of mortal mind, why do they make such 


a fuss over nothing? 
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Humanity, Its Destiny and the Means to Attain It, by the 
Rev. FatHer Henry Denirte, O.P. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Very Rev. Ferpinanp Brossart, V.G., Covington. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

This is a series ef discourses which, taking Humanity as 
it actually exists in the world separated from God by apos- 
tasy, and therefore a prey to countless temporal evils and 
in jeopardy of the supreme eternal evil, show Christ, working 
through His Church as the only remedy of these evils, the 
only hope of man. They were preached by their eminent 
author whom, one might be tempted to think, God called 
away too soon for us, in the Cathedral of Gratz during 1872. 
They have all the enthusiasm of that time. Saturated with 
the spirit of the Syllabus, they show forth clearly the divine con- 


’ stitution of the Church, the essential hatred of the world 


for it, the staunch determination to make no terms with the 
enemy, the conviction that the world needs the Church and 
that the Church does not in the same way need the world 
and the unshaken confidence that the future is its own, that 
characterized those glorious days when the triumphs of the 
Vatican Council were fresh in men’s minds and the wrongs 
of the much loved Pius IX stirred their hearts. We have 
gone a weary way since. Faith is as strong, loyalty as true 
to-day as then. But man easily adapts himself to circum- 
stances. This is a benign law of Providence without which 
life would often become intolerable. But like many another 
it may be abused by the imperfect. To the generation of to- 
day Pius IX and his defiance of the world-power is a matter 
of history, partially known like the warfare of St. Gregory 
VII. Some are tempted to accept the present situation as 
irremediable, or at least to wish to compromise; a faint-heart- 
edness that has more to do with Modernism than at first sight 
appears. They need the lesson Judith taught to the elders 
of Bethulia. They will find it in these discourses, the 
staple of those former days. Father Brossart has done a 
good work in presenting them in an excellent English dress 
to Catholics, so that they may not fall away from the high 
thoughts that belong to the children of God. 





At the Root of Socialism. By Fatuer Power, S.J. Lon- 
don: B. A. Sands & Co. Price 3d. 

Those who are interested in the subject of Socialism will 
find in this neat pamphlet a strong and attractive exposition 
of the “morality of private property” and “the immorality 
of confiscation” under the titles, “The Oneness of Men” and 
“The Twoness of Men.” The lecture, though delivered be- 
fore a Socialistic audience in Edinburgh, is directly applicable 
to any advocate of Socialism. In his “ Foreword,” the author 
tells us: “I am not tackling Socialism in any other form 
than that in which it is presented by the Glasgow Manifesto 
of November 28, 1907.” Indeed, it is on a single clause of 
this manifesto of the Glasgow Socialist Labor Party, that 
Father Power founds his paper: “We of the Socialist Labor 
Party, with full knowledge of all that the problem involves, de- 
clare for confiscation as being the only adequate solution, 
and therefore the only moral one.” Against this assertion, 
solid reasoning, “based on human nature as it is,” a fund 
of humor and wealth of pointed phrase are marshalled to 
present in an attractive and convincing manner the old-time 
proofs of the class-room. New arguments are not given, but 
the old ones are well put. One who feels the need of having 
ready at hand a fresh and concise presentation of the Catholic 
position on Socialism’s fundamental thesis, can do not better than 
read carefully pp. 13-32 of Father Power’s “At the Root of 
Socialism.” 





L’ CLuvre Qui Nous Sauvera. Montreal: Canadian Messen- 
ger. 

This book of less than a hundred pages has already received 
the commendation and approval of Mgr. Sbarretti. Apostolic 
Delegate of Canada, three archbishops and eight bishops. 

L’CEuvre Qui Nous Sauvera (The Work that Will Save 
Us) is men’s retreats, whose nature and advantages could not 
better be summed up than in the words of Mgr. Sbarretti to 
the author: 

“What is more salutary for the soul of the workingman, 
of the man in business or in the professions, of the youth 
or even of the priest, than to be led by the hand of God unto 
those lofty summits, where the divine voice speaks more 
audibly to the ear of the heart, and where the will, assisted 
by divine grace, is more effectually drawn towards good!” 

Men’s retreats may be traced back to the foundation of the 
Society of Jesus, in most of whose houses a section was 
reserved for priests or laymen desirious of following the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury these retreats were very popular throughout central 
Europe. The great Universities of Prague, Olmutz, Vienna, 
Innsbruck, Ingoldstadt, Augsburg, Dillingen, each had its 
little Thebais. In the one house of St. Lazarus, St. Vincent 
de Paul received over 20,000 retreatants. These moral for- 
tresses were swept away in the Revolutionary storm, but rose 
again stronger than ever towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. In 1891, Belgium, never behindhand in social endeavor, 
saw the opening of far-famed Fayt-Manage, a house which 
in the space of fifteen years took in 27,500 retreatants. At the 
present moment, in Belgium alone, 10,000 workmen go every 
year to renew their strength in the seclusion of a retreat. 

As to the results of this movement, “All is saved,” says 
Cardinal Guibert, “if Christians will give but three days to 
the consideration of eternal truths.” This testimony is sup- 
ported in the book under review by a host of others from all 
ranks of society. The author concludes his terse yet com- 
prehensive essay by leading up to the first closed retreat in 
Canada, held at Sault-au-Récollet, near Montreal, from June 
17 to 21, 1909, 





Impressions of a Layman. By Ratston J. Markoe. St. 
Paul, Minn.: R. J. Markoe. $1.50. 

The author is a lawyer, architect and civil engineer who 
is noted for his pointed and practical contributions on Cath- 
olic questions, and his “impressions” cover a wide variety 
of subjects. The views of an intelligent and observant lay- 
man, and especially of one whose professional experience 
qualifies him to speak with technical knowledge on the re- 
quirements and economies of church building, will prove 
valuable to pastors whose training has been mainly on other 
lines. Mr. Markoe’s hints on architectural plans, acoustics, 
heating and ventilation, and particularly on the Catholic Sym- 
bolism to be expressed in design and decoration, should make 
his book a necessity to all who have charge of churches, 
colleges, academies and schools. He treats the matter from 
the point of view of common sense as well as of technical 
skill and intimate acquaintance with the need of Catholic 
institutions. 

But his impressions have a wider scope. He criticizes, res- 
pectfully but frankly, parochial shortcomings, lays down from 
the layman’s standpoint desirable improvements in the 
methods of conducting Sunday and parochial schools, of 
preaching practical sermons and giving the necessary moral 
training to the young. His remarks on Freemasonry, Social- 
ism, and the Catholic and anti-Catholic view-points are well- 
informed, and of equal interest to lay and cleric. The writer 
has found some of Mr. Markoe’s experiences duplicated in 
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New York and elsewhere. “ Because of the recognized super- 
iority of Catholic school graduates in secular training they 
are in constant demand by business men who more- 
over employ them because they are Catholics. The head of 
a well-known business house in St. Paul, himself a non-Cath- 
olic, sends every year for a Catholic student to act as cashier, say- 
ing frankly that he wants to have his cash handled by some one 
who goes to confession.” Business men also prefer Catholic 
students, because they are trained to respect authority and 
know how to obey. 

There are some misprints in the book which will no doubt 
be corrected in the second edition that sure to de- 
manded, but, apart from minor defects, we have no hesitation 


is be 


in commending it. 





Autour d'un Foyer Basque: Récits et Idées, par PIERRE 
LuanpeE, S.J., Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 85, rue de Rennes, 
Paris. 

In an age when social problems are distracting the nations there 
is a people that from their isolated position in the world and 
more so from the isolation which their language—difficult, com- 
plex, and unlike all others—furnishes, one would naturally ex- 
pect to find free from such problems. It is the nation of the 
Basques, which Voltaire playfully described as “A handful of 
people dancing on the summits of the Pyrenees,” yet in reality 
a brave, hardy, industrious and freedom-loving people; a people 
which antedates the settlements of the Phoenicians, Greeks and 
Carthaginians on the coasts of the Mediterranean; a _ people 
known to the Romans and spoken of by Horace; a people whom 
Hannibal found buried away on the hillsides and in the valleys 
of the Pyrenees during his march through Southern Europe; 
a people amongst whom there exists an alliance betweeen the 
spirit of conservatism and that of modern initiative; a people 
which having received the religion of the Apostles has ever 
been proof against innovators of later times. 

The Basques are unfortunately not without their social prob- 
lems thanks to the work of the French Revolution and the 
vicissitudes of the Monarchies in Spain. In the first part of 
his book the author treats of the solution of these difficult prob- 
lems, especially those arising from laws which affect the dis- 
tricts under French rule and which strike at the very foundation 
and secret of the longevity of the nation, namely, its ancestral 
families—“ familles souches.” In the second and third parts 
which more fully justify the picturesque title, “By a Basque 
Fireside,” he gives us tableaux of the family life and traditions 
of this ancient race. The work is extremely interesting and 
gains in reliability from the fact that the author is himself a 
Basque and from the numerous references cited as supplying 


A. J. P. 


material for it. 
Manuale di Teosofia.. Parte Prima. By GiovANN1 BuUSNELLI, 
Roma. Civilta Cattolica. 

St. Paul cautions the Christians of his time against those 
who “shall depart from the faith, giving heed to spirits of 
error and doctrines of devils.” The caution is generally un- 
derstood as referring to the teaching of the Gnostics. Gnosti- 
cism, Buddhism, Transcendental Pantheism, Esoteric Chris- 
tianity are one and the same as Theosophy, which is now 
proclaimed as the new religion of the world, and man’s per- 
fection. Yet, under all these forms, Theosophy is but a dia- 
bolical religion. In it Satan characteristically appears as 
the ape of God, using formulas, moral maxims and preter- 
natural phenomena borrowed from the true religion to mask his 
hideousness and to deceive his followers. His object is ever 
‘the same, the ruin of man by superstition, by lust and homi- 
cide. Theosophy is the embodiment of all religions, save 
Christianity and the Catholic Church. We should be thank- 








ful for this open confession. It is the embodiment of all 
that is irreligious; it bears unmistakably the stamp of its 
satanic origin. Madame Blavatsky, the apostle of Theo- 
sophy, expresses her abhorrence of the Christian religion: 
“Catholicity with its fetich worshipping is far worse and 
more pernicious than Hindooism in its most idolatrous 
aspect.” 

Let no one imagine, however, that Theosophy, because 
absurd, needs no refutation. It needs refutation, because it 
is error presented in a refined and attractive form. To ex- 
pose it to the light is to refute it. This is what our author 
in his manual does very skilfully. The purpose of the Theo- 
sophic Society is unfolded and Theosophy is contrasted with 
Christianity. It is curious to note that Swedenborg, whose 
false mysticism some zealously seek to spread in this country, 
was one of the heralds of Theosophy. He says that in his 
book, “ The Heavenly Jerusalem,” is to be found the divine. 
word which God communicated to him as to Moses. Men, 
however, should seek for it in Tartary, the land still governed 
by the Patriarchs. In his book “The True Christian Re- 
ligion,” (Occultism) he writes: “I found myself in the com- 
pany of Angels and Spirits who had passed their life in great 
Tartary. From them I learned that from remote antiquity 
the inhabitants of those regions possessed the Divine Word 
which was their rule of worship, all based on interior com- 
munications. This word, they added, was contained in the 
book of Jaschar. . This people worshipped Jehovah 
alone, some as a visible, others as an invisible God, dwelling 
in a spiritual world occupying a lofty plateau in the southern 
regions bordering on the East. No Christians are tolerated 
among them. Should any happen to go thither, they are cast 
into prison and never liberated. Angels told me that Moses 
had borrowed from these books the first chapter of Genesis 
about Creation, etc.” Modern Theosophists have obeyed the 
injunction. They have rushed to Tartary, to Thibet, where 
they found the word, Buddhism, Occultism, the divine science 
Theosophy which is to elevate mankind. Risum _ tencatis 
amici. Father Busnellis work has merited a letter of con- 
gratulation from the Holy Father through the Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Merry Del Val, addressed to the author and 
the Civilid Cattolica. D. G. 
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Outlines of General History, by V. A. 
Renovur, B.A., edited by WiuLtIAM SrTarr 
Myers, Ph.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. Price, $1.30 net. 

To compress within the limits of five 
hundred octavo pages the history of sixty 
‘centuries is no light task. The most con- 
scientious selection and arrangement of 
materials may fail of general approbation, 
for some surmises are bound to creep in 
disguised as facts and there is not space 
for fully presenting a disputed or debatable 
point. Thus, after mentioning two plausi- 
ble explanations of the exaltation of the 
Bishop of Rome, (p. 187), the writer might 
have stated expressly the “other causes” 
which combined to establish the papal head- 
ship. 

Reading of Pipin, (p. 196) we are re- 
minded of Chateaubriand’s words: “Qualify- 
ing as ‘usurpation’ Pipin’s accession to the 
throne is one of those old lies of history 
which by frequent repetition become 
truths.” Of old, the Frankish crown had 
been elective; the usurpation, were there 
any, consisted in making it hereditary. The 
Frankish counts assembled at Soissons 
raised Pipin on their shields, thereby elect- 
ing him their ruler. To say the least, it is 
doubtful whether Pope St. Zachary was con- 
sulted about the change of dynasty. The au- 
thor’s comparison between Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity, (p. 206) is naturally a 
comparison between the former and the pri- 
vate interpretation theory, which was cradl- 
ed in the religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century. “Fixed standards of belief” in 
mathematics have not resulted in mathe- 
matical stagnation, for those principles are 
true with a certainty that is not the play- 
thing of human caprice. If in ethics or 
dogma fallible and faulty principles are 
adopted as “fixed standards of belief,” 
moral! and religious decay must result, just 
as by distorting the four operations one 
could build up a totally deranged system 
of a so-called science of numbers. 

The account of the Great Schism, (p. 
219) is so brief as to be misleading. The 
Italians. did not “elect their own Pope,” 
for of the sixteen cardinals who entered 
the Conclave of April 7, 1378, and elected 
Urban VI only four were of that nation- 
ality. Salembier’s “Great Schism of the 
West,” which, by the way, should appear 
on the author’s reference list, says the last 
word on this matter which was so harm- 
ful to religion. The Catholic doctrine of 
indulgences is so clearly stated (p. 258), 
that no reader, unless he be evil-minded, 
will hurl at the Church the slanderous re- 
proach of selling pardon for sin. We think 


no place be found for Duchesne’s exhaust- 
ive “Beginnings of the Temporal Sover- 
eignty of the Popes,” for Lingard’s strong- 
ly documented “ History of England,” for 
Jannsen’s monumental “History of the 
German People”? 

Although a strictly non-partisan history 
is, we fear, a practical impossibility, we 
recognize and commend the author’s honest- 
ly avowed intention. It is far easier to pick 
flaws in a work than it is to produce a 
work that is flawless. Barring a few 
blemishes Prof. Renouf’s book presents in 
concise form much solid information which, 
we trust, will realize the lofty purpose out- 
lined in the preface, D2. 





Standard Catholic Readers. By Mary 
E. Doyte. New York: American Book Co, 

There are five well graded readers in 
the course. The selections are, in general, 
quite a variation from those found in like 
books. From the standpoint of any teacher 
the matter is good; from the standpoint of 
the Catholic teacher it is better. It has 
evidently been the effort of the editor to 
present as much as possible of what is 
notable in Catholic writers, and from others, 
as much as possible of what is notably 
Catholic. 

The publishers of these readers deserve 
credit for their earnest efforts to eliminate 
from the books anything that would offend 
the Catholic sense. The editorial depart- 
ment of the American Book Company 
should, perhaps, be commended the more 
for this, in as much as it must have listened 
to the suggestions of those who were quali- 
fied to judge of what would be most ac- 
ceptable to Catholic pupils and most repre- 
sentative of the Catholic spirit in literature. 

We have only one fault to notice. While 
the illustrations in these books are for the 
most part commendable, some of the colored 
plates call for a retouching. The processes 
now at the command of the illustrator 
ought to give better results than the wash- 
blue sky in the reproduction of Von Oer’s 
“Babe of Bethlehem.” The _ illustrator 
should, too, substitute more becoming 
cloaks for the green one which St. Joseph 
wears in this same picture, and for the 
greener one which is cast about St. Dom- 
inic’s white habit in Sassoferato’s “ Ma- 
donna of the Rosary.” Whatever may be 
said in general of the esthetic value of 
colored illustrations, these particular exam- 
ples of the art surely do not make for the 
improvement of taste. 

J. P. MecNicuors, S.J. 





that the author’s praise of Darwin (p. 368), 
is excessive: and that his view of the far- 
teaching influence of Darwin’s pet doctrine 
is extreme. 

No bias in favor of the Church is shown 
in the very copious reference lists. Could 








Bibliophoros, DD. Scumitz er Ses- 
TILI. Rome: M. Bretschneider. 

The fourth number of this review of 
Catholic thought in all parts of the world 
gives us a brief criticism of each of over 


thirteen sections. Not unfrequently the 
distinguished editors take pains to quote 
the opinions of other reviewers, also 
well known in the domain of Catholic 
intellectual activity. After examining an 
excellent number of an excellent publi- 
cation we read with true regret that, the 
first volume having been completed, no 
further numbers will be issued. 





The Life of Christ. A Course of 
Lectures combining the Principal Events 
in Our Lord’s Life with Catechism, by 
Mary Vircrnta Merrick. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Price, 50 cents. 

This manual will be useful to Catechists 
who understand how necessary is a knowl- 
edge of the Gospel to every Christian, and 
who would confirm the doctrine of the 
Catechism with our Lord’s teaching and 
example. Cardinal Gibbons commends it 
in an introduction. 


“ A Funeral in the Catacombs,” by Mon- 
signor de Waal, in the November Ecclesias- 
tical Review, is a touching and instructive 
story woven around a third century in- 
scription on a burial vault in the Cata- 
combs. The epitaph of Severus to his 
daughter is a striking proof of the identity 
of the Catholic faith and spirit in the 
twentieth century and the third. “To 
Every One That Hath” is a strong and 
original plea for the development of the 
missionary spirit in clergy and laity. Fath- 
er Graham reads in the text that those 
who have the natural virtues will be given 
the supernatural, and those who use the 
talents they have received will be given 
more. The natural virtues of the northern 
nations made them receptive of Christian- 
ity, and the honesty, purity and respect 
for womanhood that obtained in pagan Ire- 
land, as revealed in the Brehon Code, had 
not less to do with the nation’s rapid con- 











seventy works distributed through its 


version than the apostolic power of St. 
Patrick. Nations that lost or mever ac- 


| quired the missionary spirit lost the faith; 


Ireland kept the faith because she has been 
always diffusing it. John R. Foyar tells 
of the close connection between Church and 
people in pre-reformation England. Towns 
grew around church and monastery, and 
fairs, miracle-plays, dances and_ sports 
were held under their patronage. “ Fair” 
is derived from “ feria,” the patronal feast 
of the church, when the people assembled 
and gradually began to barter their wares. 
The Sunday and patronal games were 
abolished at the Reformation and with them 
passed “Merrie England.” Archbishop 
Howley treats the presentation of Joan of 
Arc in “Henry VI” as altogether Shakes- 
peare’s, and G. A, Arctander pleads mod- 
estly for occasional introduction of the 
vernacular in liturgical chant. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends 
of the Indian held its twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting toward the end of October. 
There was a good deal of discursive talk 
upon what ought to be done for the Indian 
and how to improve the Department that 
has charge of him, and Commissioner 
Valentine had some suggestions more or 
less practical. He held that the salaries 
of agents ought to be raised, judging it 
criminal negligence to pay the one on the 
Osage Reservation only $2,000 a year. He 
thought that the Indians ought to learn 


to speak, read and write English, to do| 
arithmetic, to say “good morning” and | 
look people | 


“good afternoon,” and to 
squarely between the eyes. He did not ex- 
plain the special efficacy of “ good morn- 
and “good afternoon” in promoting 
the comfort of the Indians, nor why they 
could not be just as happy saying: “ Klahow- 
ya tilikum” as they do on the Northwest 
Coast, and he has not, apparently, enquired 
why it is that the Indian does not look 
people squarely between the eyes. There 
are many highly cultured nations amongst 
whom such looking is considered most dis- 
respectful. If one think: over it he finds 
the idea quite natural, and therefore not 
beyond the Indian’s notions of propriety. If 
such be his opinion, what is to be gained 
by bringing him to our irreverence? Mr. 
Valentine has a plan for dealing with Indian 
lands. There are 300,000 Indians to be 
cared for; the lands are worth hundreds of 
millions if property developed according to 
economic principles. But perhaps the Ind- 
ian does not want his lands developed. His 
experience has taught him what Mr. Valen- 
tine ignores, that lands which in their nat- 
ural condition tempt the avarice of what 
this real friend of his race rightly calls 
“the bad white man,” would if improved 
and exploited be an irresistible bait. 


ing ” 


The Immigration into the United States 
for the year ended June 30, 1909, was 751,- 
786, the lowest figure since 1902, when it 
was 648,743. In 1899 it was only 311,715. 
There was a gradual increase from that 
year to 1907, when it reached the enormous 
total of 1,285,349. In 1908 it dropped 500,- 
000. During the last ten years the greatest 
number of Irish immigrants was 54,266 in 
1905; the lowest, 29,001, in 1902. In 1909 
it was 39,021. English immigrants have in- 
creased remarkably. There were 10,702 in 
1899; in 1904, 41,479, and in 1907, 51,126. 
There were 39,021 in 1909. The countries 
sending the largest numbers of immigrants 
during 1909 were South Italy, whence came 
165,248; Poland, furnishing 77,565. More- 
over there were 57,551 Hebrews. Japanese 
immigrants, 30,824 in 1907, dropped to 3,275 
in 1909, and Chinese, nominal during the 








whole decade, were in 1909, only 1,841. 
During this year, 3,819 Japanese and 3,411 
Chinese left the United States. The net 
increase of population due to immigration 
during the year was 543,843. 


The Colliers’ Union of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district, employing about 
330,000 men, has established a system of 
Labor Exchanges with a central office 
in Essen and branches in the principal 
mining towns. The function of the 
branches will be to furnish the miners, 
each in its own district, with work: that 
of the central office, to direct men from 
places where work is slack to those 
where the supply of labor is insufficient. 
The men will thus be saved from wan- 
dering vainly from place to place. More- 
over, a man refusing to work in the 
mine designated shall have to give his 
reasons. It is hoped that abuses in 
management will thus be discovered and 
a better feeling between masters and 
men promoted. On the other hand col- 
lieries in the Union will be bound to em- 
ploy no German who does not show his 
ticket from the exchange, though foreign 
workmen will be exempt from this rule; 
and none will get a ticket unless he shall 
have left his last employment legiti- 
mately, while if he do not take up his 
work in the place assigned, within two 
days, he shall not be employed for a 
fortnight. One is hardly surprised that 
the men think that the scheme is rather 
for the benefit of employers than for 
theirs, and that they are organizing to re- 
sist its execution. 


The Census Mortality Bulletin 104, esti- 
mates that from 100,000 to 200,000 infants 
under five years die annually in the United 
States from preventable causes. Dr. C. L. 
Wilbur chief of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, holds that prompt registration of 
birth and precise statement of cause of 
death must be the foundation of any at- 
tempt to improve this condition. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, of infants’ 
deaths from any specific disease 40% could 
have been saved in case of congenital de- 
bility; 60% of enteritis; 40% of measles; 
50% of bronchial-pneumonia; 75% of 
croup and diphtheria and so on with regard 
to other diseases. To bring about this 
amelioration it is necessary to be able to 
follow up cases of suspected neglect or of 
surroundings incompatible with health, 
which it is very hard to do as long as 
registration is insufficiently attended to. 


The campaign planned by the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association against tuberculosis, 
opened at Syracuse, Wednesday, October 
27, when 3,000 persons attended a meeting 
presided over by Salem Hyde, president 
of the Associated Charities. Dr. Walsh 





of Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, insisted 
on the need of hospitals for advanced 
cases who will not go to the poorhouse. 
Homer Folks pointed out that in eleven 
years as many had died of preventable 
disease in Onondaga County as were actu- 
aliy listening to him. Special meetings. 
were held for schools, benevolent associa- 
tions, etc, Nine other cities in Western 
New York are to be visited and instructed 
in the same way. 


A report, based on census returns and 
on some statistics gathered for the Inter- 
national Statistics Institute, has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Walter F. Wilcox, of the 
Department of Statistics and Sociology, at 
Cornell University. The report declares 
the average annual number of divorces in 
the United States to be twice as great as 
the average annual number of any of the 
countries from which statistics are obtain- 
able, except Japan and Algeria, and it is 
more than twice as great as all other 
Christian countries combined from which 
the Census Bureau has been able to get re- 
ports. The Western division of the United 
States has had the highest divorce rate in 
the ldst forty years. The increase of 
divorge in the Southern States has been far 
more rapid than in the Northern. The 
average divorce rate in the country has in- 
creased threefold in forty years. 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, of New 
York, who died in California last April, 
after making bequests of more than 
$100,000 to charitable institutions, and 
moderate legacies to her relatives leaves 
the residue of her estate estimated at 
from $3,000,000 to $5,007,000 for the erec- 
tion of modern tenements, the educa- 
tion of negroes in Africa and the United 
States, of North American Indians and 
needy deserving white students. 

Last July Lord Gorell. formerly Judge 
of the Divorce Court, proposed in the 
English House of Lords to make divorce 
easy for all by giving the County Courts 
jurisdiction. His argument was that the 
poor should have an equal opportunity 
with the rich of availing themselves of 
the relief provided by law. A Royal 
Commission has been appointed to in- 
quire into the desirability of the change. 


M. Vallon of the French Academy of 
Medicine, has made a detailed study of 
one hundred and fifty-one persons charged 
with murder or attempted murder. Forty- 
nine cases were directly traceable to al- 
coholism in some one of its various forms 
recognized by the profession. His studies, 
which have extended over a period of 
twenty years, warrant him in asserting 
that the greatest factor in criminality is 
alcoholism. 
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ECONOMICS 


All over the country announcement was 
made during the week of an increase in 
the price of milk of a cent a quart with 
the likelihood of a further advance. In 
view of the statement of the Chicago Trib- 
une that several retail milk dealers ad- 
mitted the existence among them “of an 
understanding by which a general boost is 
to be made all over the city” and that the 
“only thing that is holding them off from 
making a simultaneous advance is fear that 
the State’s Attorney might cause indict- 
ments to be voted against them on charges 
of conspiracy to increase the price of a 
staple commodity,” the charge published by 
the World of this city makes interesting 
reading. A painstaking investigation, such 
is the declaration of the World, indicates 
that the greed of the big companies is the 
cause of the advance in the price of milk. 
These concerns have increased capitaliza- 
tion, competition is costly and directors are 
determined to pay large dividends; the 
consumer must pay the price. The milk 
producer is not to blame. The price paid 
him has increased because of the greater 
cost of production, but not in fair com- 
parison with what the milk dealers charge. 
The railroads, too, exact their toll, but after 
due allowance is made for the increased 
amount paid to the farmer for his milk and 
to the railroads for freight, the milk dealers 
have to face an advance of less than a 
third of a cent per quart bottle while the 
consumer is compelled to pay a cent more 
and may expect to pay two cents more. 





The statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor show that internal trade 
improved greatly in September of this 
year, principally in iron, bituminous coal, 
coke and flour. Compared with Septem- 
ber, 1908, there was a falling off in live 
stock, packing-house products and grain. 
Lumber in the Central and Southern States 
improved; on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast it fell off. Cotton moved showed 
an improvement; cotton ginned of 1909 crop 
declined. The total number of freight- 
cars handled was 2,993,003, 10% better than 
in 1907. A shortage of cars is develop- 
ing. Foreign trade was as follows: Im- 
ports September, 1909, $120,971,475 against 
$98,427,984 in 1908. Exports $153,889,357, 
against $139,327,205. Imports for 9 months 
ending September, 1909, were $1,068,548,810, 
against $798,498,698 for 9 months ending 
September, 1908. Exports for the same 
period of 1909 $1,160,810,807, against 
$1,230,967,349, for the same period of 1908. 
Though exports for the nine months of 
1909 are below those of the same period 
of 1908, September shows a general in- 
crease over September, 1908. Exports to 


Oceanica, over 10%; and to North Amer- 
ica, 26%. The increase in imports is due 
in part to the increased duties on certain 
articles in the revised tariff that has just 
gone into effect. 





For the first time in twenty-five years 
wheat is over 40 shillings a quarter, old 
English wheat selling at 43 shillings. There 
seems to be no prospect of lower prices 
for some time to come. Wheat growing 
being therefore profitable once more, it is 
probable that much land now used for graz- 
ing will be brought under the plough. This 
will help to the settlement of more than one 
political or social question. At the Bombay 
Presidency Agricultural Conference the 
Lieut.-Governor pointed out that 290,000,- 
000 natives have to be fed and this must 
put a limit to cotton-growing and industrial 
expansion unless agriculture be greatly 
developed. It is not enough for the gov- 
ernment to provide irrigation. Antiquated 
methods must be abandoned. These facts 
taken in connection with these others that 
the grain exports of the United States are 
diminishing and the limit of Canadian pro- 
duction can be conjectured, go to show that 
the wheat supply is going to be a problem 
that will affect very materially the com- 
mercial world. 


Senator Aldrich, Chairman of the Mone 
tary Commission, now studying the financial 
system of the country preparatory to radi- 
cal changes which the money troubles of 
two years ago seem to make necessary, 
began a two weeks’ tour during which he 
will consult with the leading business men 
of the West. The Senator will deliver ad- 
dresses in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee 
and Detroit. He explains that the plans 
of the Commission concern the entire coun- 
try and that he wishes, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the West as well as 
of the East before the changes suggested 
be definitely accepted and put into exe- 
cution. 





Report has it that the Santa Fe Railway 
System is dickering for the ship lines to 
fight its great rival the Southern Pacific. 
For a week or more George T. Nicholson, 
Third Vice-President of the Santa Fe, is 
reported to have been going over the 
books of the Atlantic, Gulf and West Ind- 
ies Steamship lines, the Coastwise Steamer 
Trust organized by C. W. Morse, and it 
is believed that on ‘his report, likely to be 
a favorable one, the Santa Fe’s directors 
will act. With control of this line of 
steamers the system would strike at the 
California fruit monopoly now held by the 
Southern Pacific. The steamship line would 





Galveston to New York, from which point 
it haS been thus far barred. 





For the first time since 1879 a United 
States Government bond with a fixed ma- 
turity changed hands last week for less 
than its face value. Under pressure of con- 
tinuous sales of small blocks of bonds by 
National banks, government bonds declined 
below par. Sales of Panama 2s were made 
at 99%, and the 2s of 1930 sold as low as 
100 1-16. Inthe absence of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh officials of the Treasury Department 
were unwilling to discuss the drop. Prob- 
ably no action will be taken in the con- 
tingency before the Secretary’s return to 
Washington. 





Messieurs Bellini and Tosi, Italian 
scientists, have installed at Brescia an ap- 
paratus which they name _ radio-goniome- 
tered wireless telegraphy; the instrument 


sends the electro-magnetic waves in a 
given circumscribed direction. One of 
these instruments is to be installed at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. These men 


claim to have solved the problem of in- 
dependent communication and the auto- 
matic localization of the corresponding 
wireless station. 





It is reported from France that the min- 
istry of Finance has formed a committee 
of French chemists to examine the merit 
of various alloys of aluminum. The 
Minister of Finance hopes that by January 
1st, 1910, he will have aluminum pieces of 5 
centimes and 10 centimes in circulation. 
It is claimed that aluminum coin in addi- 
tion to being of less weight, will be more 
artistic and cleanly than bronze. 





The use of wireless telegraphy is advanc- 
ing rapidly. The Manx steamers plying be- 
tween Liverpool and Douglas Isle of Man 
carry a wireless apparatus and_ holiday 
seekers can send a wireless for 36 cents to 
their friends on either shore. 





Incorporation papers of the new Inter- 
Continental Rubber Company, with a capi- 
tal of $40,000,000 were filed at Trenton. 
The new company is said to be the result 
of a combination of all their South African 
rubber interests formed by Thomas F. Ryan 
and Daniel Guggenheim, and will be a 
formidable competitor of the United States 
Rubber Company. 





The Carnegie Hero Fund commission 
distributed $33,000, twenty-three silver and 
twenty-seven bronze medals in its regular 
fall meeting this week. Fifty persons were 
rewarded for acts of bravery and illustrious 
conduct, of whom, with the exception of 
one citizen of Canada, all are residents of 








Europe being 8% better; to Asia and 


also give to the Santa Fe a route from 


the United States. 
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EDUCATION | 

One of the aims of the Catholic Educa- | 
tional Association specially insisted upon| 
in its annual gatherings is to foster interest | 
in Institute work among the Catholic teach- | 
ing body, religious and lay. The men who| 
are bending the efforts of the Association | 
to the development of the Catholic school | 
system in this country recognize the force | 
these conferences exert to this end. The 
Institute readily becomes a bond uniting 
teachers in the interests of Catholic edu- | 
cation. During its round of exercises} 
teachers draw instruction and inspiration | 
from the lips of experienced instructors | 
invited to address them. Enthusiasm is| 
awakened for the ideals that belong to the | 
vocation of the Catholic teacher, and the| 
narrowness of mere routine work is put | 
aside in the impulse of these ideals. 

That the purpose of the Association is| 
making rapid headway is apparent from| 
the reports which come to us in increasing | 
numbers every year from the various dio- 
ceses. But the other day America received 
a neatly edited pamphlet from far off Port- 
land, containing the detailed proceedings 
of the Annual Institute of the Catholic 
Educational Association of Oregon. When 
one recalls that scarcely a generation back 
the State of Oregon was but a missionary 
field, the good tidings of the growth of 
Catholic Education and of the excellent 
results being achieved in the Catholic 
schoois of that region is a comfort to all 
who realize the importance of this phase 
of Catholic activity. Besides a full account 
of the excellent program prepared for the 
meeting of last July, the pamphlet makes 
known two very useful steps already suc- 
cessfully taken in Catholic School evoln- 
tion in the Western archdiocese under the 
vigilant direction of Archbishop Christie. 
A uniform system of text-books has been 
introduced following the establishment of 
a uniform system of grading in religious 
and secular branches for the schools of the 
archdiocese. This means that much has | 
been accomplished in the building up of a 
unified system of Catholic schools in Oregon 
embracing all the grades from the kinder- 
garten to the college. The Institute work 
already strongly entrenched among the 
teachers of the archdiocese, will be a power- 
ful help to meet to the full every educa- 
tional demand of the Catholic school popu- 
lation. 








“The object of the college is intellectual | 
discipline and moral enlightenment, and it 
is the immediate task of those who ad- 
minister the colleges of the country to find 
the means and organization by which that 
object can be attained.” The words con- 
tain the answer of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton, to the question: What is 








a College for? which he puts in the latest 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, and they 


| suggest as well one of the problems facing 


educators to-day. The answer and the sug- 
gestion follow a remarkably sane and con- 
servative analysis of the divergent opinions 
held in our time concerning the scope and 
purpose of college training. It does one 
good to note that so prominent a leader 
as President Wilson finds reason in the 
examination of modern life and the assess- 
ment of the part an educated man ought 
to play in it to cling to the old-time notion 
of the aim of college education. It must 
tend not to specializing but to broad gen- 
eral training,—to quote Mr. Wilson’s own 
words: “It is for the training of men who 
are to rise above the ranks. It must 
subject its men to a general intellectual 
training which will be narrowed to no one 
point of view, to no one vocation or calling. 
It must release and quicken as many facul- 
ties of the mind as possible, and not only 
release and quicken, but discipline and 
strengthen them by putting them to the best 
of systematic labor.” The reason why this 
appreciation of the scope of college work 
has ceased to hold place in so many minds, 
is because within the past ten or twelve 
years side issues which have come to be 
known as “ undergraduate activities” have 
hecome the vital realities of nine out of 
every ten men who go to college. These 
embrace social, athletic, musical, dramatic, 
literary and other organizations which 
absorb the attention of the average col- 
lege man to the practical exclusion of the 
essential object of college work and train- 
ing. The development which has led to 
disastrous overturning of the old time use- 
fulness of the college is traced by Presi- 
dent Wilson in convincing manner to the 
evolution of our latter-day fraternity chap- 
ters and houses. His statement of the sur- 
prising influence of their growth upon col- 
lege life is singularly keen and his con- 
clusion entirely just and fair. How he will 
settle the problem he himself proposes and 
which deals with the subordination of the 
side issues to their proper secondary place 
in the activities of student life; how this 
may be done without casting the side is- 
sues out or discrediting them utterly is a 
topic we trust Mr. Woodrow will speedily 
find leisure to discuss as freely and as sat- 
isfactorily as he has succeeded in doing in 
regard to the subject matter of his present 
paper. 





Another report of diocesan school work 
is contained in the October number of the 


| Parish School Bulletinrecently received from 


Columbus, Ohio. This latest issue of the 
Bulletin, edited by Rev. F. W. Howard, the 
Secretary of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation since its organization, is given 
up to a gratifying summary of the work ac- 
complished in the seventh annual meeting 











of the teachers and principals of the Col- 
umbus Diocese. The meeting took place 
in the Cathedral school and with few ex- 
ceptions all the diocesan schools were rep- 
resented, 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


The New Theatre—The opening of the 
New Theatre on Monday evening last, 
November 8th, was the most notable event 
of the dramatic week with “Antony and 
Cleopatra” for the first performance. The 
New Theatre is a departure in the American 
theatrical world and is in part an endowed 
institution and in part dependent upon pub- 
lic patronage. It has a declared ideal and 
mission to make the theatre the best pos- 
sible expression of histrionic art and to 
lead as an educational influence in form- 
ing a public appreciation of the highest 
in theatrical production. Here according 
to its projection is to be the home of the 
ideal in the theatrical world in America. 
The element of commercialism, namely, the 
making of the theatre a mere instrument 
of profit, which has of recent years led 
to such debasement of the stage, has no 
place in the managerial consideration. That 
this standard may be lived up to is de- 
voutly to be hoped, and with the splendid 
financial backing at the command of the 
New Theatre, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will fulfil its purpose. It will 
be conducted as a repertory theatre with a 
stock company, a plan long in vogue many 
years ago, which produced many admirable 
actors. 

On Saturday afternoon last the cere- 
mony of turning over the New Theatre 
to the management took place before a 
notable gatherings of literateurs, artists, 
actors, educators and civic functionaries. 
Governor Hughes made an address whose 
theme was the place of the theatre in a 
democracy. Its key-note was admirably ex- 
pressed in the following extract: 

“This is not a dramatic club. It is not 
intended to be for the entertainment of 
the few. Its purpose is not to provide 
exclusive privileges. This should be re- 
garded as the people’s theatre, making an 
appeal to the intelligent public; and it 
should be generously supported by the 
public. We cannot conceive of a state of 
society in which the dramatic instinct of 
our nature should not have play. It is 
impossible to view otherwise than with 
solicitude a careless and indifferent atti- 
tude on the part of the intelligent mem- 
bers of the community toward dramatic 
representation. 

“In aristocratic communities the great 
importance of having adequate opportun- 
ity for the development of the fine arts, 
and for the encouragement of the drama, 
has been abundantly recognized; but that 
development and that encouragement are 
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far more necessary in democratic America 
than in any aristocratic community. We 
want to have prosperity and wide diffusion 
of prosperity; but in order that prosperity 
and material gain shall not prove a curse 
instead of a blessing, we must do all we 
can to promote the refining influences of 
life—proper means of recreation, whole- 
some enjoyment, the cultivation of those 
capacities for delight and pleasure, which 
alone make the gains of prosperity a bless- 
ing to the human soul.” 

Senator Root in his address dwelt upon 
the higher standard which the financial 
backing of the new enterprise enabled its 
managers to set. 

“ Here,” he said “is comparative independ- 
ence of the sheriff, to enable the managers 
with cheerful souls to give us the best 
plays well acted; to give us the good old 
plays with which history and tradition and 
the memory of some of us associate the 
names of great actors; to give us the good 
new plays all the more readily produced be- 
cause of the new spur of better oppor- 
tunity for the stage and the audience; 
here can be found enjoyment which leaves 
no bad taste in the mouth; here the man- 
agers may snap their fingers at the sen- 
sational and meretricious; and here for 
many and many a year, while the brilliancy 
of these decorations grows dim, while the 
founders pass away, and new audiences 
throng the aisles, and occupy the seats, 
many and many a year shall be exerted 
to the full the beneficent influence 
of the acted drama upon the minds, the 
morals, and the manners of our people. It 
is a good cause, bravely undertaken, and 
the men who have espoused it are entitled 
to the hearty thanks of all of us.” 

Under such auspices the promise of the 
rehabilitation of the stage to better stand- 
ards may be looked for. The steady debase- 
ment of the theatre in the past decade has 
been a source of sorrow and amazement 
to the lovers of histrionic art, and the re- 
turn to higher things in the establishment 
of a theatrical institution with the lofty 
purposes of the New Theatre is more than 
welcome to an intelligent public sadly 
abused and neglected in recent years by 
the dominant note of meretriciousness in 
the theatrical world. 





“The Builder of Bridges,” Hudson Thea- 
tre—A play constructed upon a_ theme 
whose motive is excellent but whose method 
is morally oblique. A brother embezzles 
and a sister. seeks to shield him by pre- 
tending to love a man, who can condone 
the brother’s offence, while she is plighted 
to another, whom at first she really loves. 
This is simply preaching that the end jus- 
tifies the means. The heroine’s devotion 
to her brother is admirable enough, but 
her treachery to her betrothed and her 
deceit and trickery in engaging the af- 








fections of an honest man, whom she had 
no intention of marrying is palpable and 
gross. Despite the cleverness with which 
the plot is worked out, the resulting im- 
pression is anything but pleasant, redeemed 
somewhat by a savory sprinkling of wit 
and humor, 





“Tdols,” Bijou Theatre—Mr. Wm. J. 
Locke’s story of the same name loosely 
dramatized. One of two friends is ac- 
cused of a murder, and the web of circum- 
stantial evidence is fatally woven about 
him. When he is about to be convicted, 
the wife of his friend, whose life the ac- 
cused had once saved, establishes an alibi 
for him by falsely swearing that he was 
with her at the time of the murder, thus 
destroying her own reputation and shat- 
tering the faith of her husband. The solu- 
tion finally comes in the admission of the 
accused man’s wife—for he has been sec- 
retly married—that he was with her when 
the crime was committed. As in “ The 
Builder of Bridges,” we have here also the 
plea that the end justifies the means, a 
sentiment that neither on the stage nor in 
the world of reality will pass muster under 
ethical scrutiny. 

CuHarLes W. McDovuGa.t. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Kindly give the true version of the 
story in Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book,” in which Pope Stephen VII. is 
said to have had the body of his prede- 
cessor, Formosus, dug up, tried in his 
pontifical robes and condemned to be be- 
headed etc., etc.; Pope Theodore in turn 
condemning Stephen, later popes condemn- 
ing the one or the other and so on, ad 
infinitum. ’Tis of course, an old and oft 
repeated “story” and I presume an oft re- 
futed one, but I can’t lay my hand on 
a refutation—M. G. K., Sacramento, Cal. 
October 23d. 

The writer can find the details of this 
incident in any church history—Alzog’s for 
instance. A brief and lucid narrative of 
the episode is given in the sixth volume 
of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” (Robert 
Appleton Co., New York) under the title 
“Formosus”.—Ed. AMERICA, 





“Reader” :—For your historical studies 
these authors will be useful: 

United States, “History of the United 
States,” Elson; Spain and Italy, “ Periods 
of European History,” published by Riving- 
ton & McMillan. For Italy may be read 
also: Villari’s “Origins of the Republic 
of Florence,” and “First Two Countries 
of Florence”; “Makers of Venice” and 
“Makers of Florence,” by Mrs. Oliphant; 
“The Venetian Republic,” by Carew Haz- 
litt. These books, nevertheless, are to be 
read with discretion. Not all they give is 








to be accepted. Many of their errors may 
be corrected by referring to Alzog’s “ His- 
tory of the Church,” “ Savonarola,” by 
Father Lucas; “ The Life and Pontificate 
of Gregory VII,” by Father Bowden; the 
“ Renaissance,” by M. J. Stone; “ The Em- 
peror Charles V,” by Baumgarten, and 
“The Making of Italy,” by The O’Clery. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On November 4 the bishops of the 
province of Dubuque met to select the 
names for candidates recommended for the 
coadjutorship of the archdiocese of Du- 
buque. 


On last Wednesday the Holy Father, 
Pius X, commemorated the silver jubilee 
of his episcopate. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Mantua, on Nov. 10, 1884. 


Bishop Foley on Oct. 30 blessed the new 
monastery of the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Detroit. This 
is the third foundation of this strictly 
cloistered congregation, the others being at 
Newark, N. J., and Hunt’s Point, New 
York, 


A public meeting, at which Archbishop 
Farley presided, was held at Cathedral Col- 
lege, on Friday evening, Nov. 13, to ex- 
plain to the Catholic men of New York the 
nature and scope of retreats and to 
enlist their support for the erection of a 
permanent House of Retreats. 


In succession to the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Farrelly, consecrated Bishop of Cleveland, 
the Rev. Bernard J. Mahoney of Albany, 
N. Y., has been appointed Spiritual Director 
of the American College, Rome. Father 
Mahoney is an alumnus of the college and 
since his ordination in 1904, he has been 
an assistant at St. Peter’s Church, Troy, 
N. Y. 


At the dedication of the New Barbour 
Hall, at Kalamazoo, Mich., on Oct. 27, his 
excellency Mgr. Falconio, the Apostolic 
Delegate, presided and Bishop Colton, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., preached the sermon. 
Bishops Koudelka, Muldoon and a number 
of prominent civic officials were also pres- 
ent at the ceremony by which Dean O’Brien 
added a very important accession to the 
educational facilities of the city. 


As no suitable house, easily accessible 
to the city has yet been found by the 
Director of the Retreats for Laymen, it 
has been decided to continue them during 
the winter at the Jesuit villa at Keyser 
Island. This island is beautifully situated 
on the Sound, and is only one hour by 
train from the Grand Central depot. Those 
who have made the Retreats there found 
it a delightful change and conducive in 
every way not only to the healthful rest 
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of mind and body, but also to the spirit- 
ual reflection. The retreats to take place 
before Christmas will open on November 
26th and December 17th. The dates for| 
the others will be announced later. As! 
the number of retreatants will be limited, | 
applications should be made in due time | 
to the Director, Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J.,| 
801 W. 18ist St., New York. 


—The Golden Jubilee of the Society of| 
St. Vincent de Paul was a notable celebra- | 
tion in New Orleans, where the society has | 
had a distinguished history, and has at) 
present an active Council in every parish. 
It was founded in 1859 by William Blair 
Lancaster who, while studying in Paris, 
became a convert to the faith and learned 
the workings of the organization from| 
the disciples of Ozanam. It has grown to} 
large proportions and the most distinguished 
citizens take an active part in its silent} 
work of benevolence. During the yellow| 
fever plagues the heroism of its members| 
won for the society the peculiar reverence 
with which it is still regarded in New Or- 
leans. The members prepared for the Jubi- 
lee by a three-days’ retreat, given by Rev. 
E. Mattern, S.J., and on the morning of 
the celebration all received holy com- 
munion at the hands of His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Blenk, assisted by Bishop Allen, 
of Mobile, and Bishop Meerschaert of Ok- 
fahoma. Congratulatory letters were re- 
ceived from Cardinal Gibbons and_ the 
President-General of the Society in Paris, 
and a special blessing from the Pope. 


By Apostolic Letters issued on October 
4, feast of St. Francis of Assisi, Pope Pius 
X decrees the perpetual observance of cer- 
tain principles and practices by the Sera- 
phic Order. The First Order (of men) is 
declared one, as far as founder and rule 
are concerned; but with regard to govern- 
ment and laws it consists of three recog- 
nized religious families. The Order of 
Friars Minor (O. F. M.) is the name ap- 
plied to the union effected by Leo XIII 
among those who had until then been styled 
Observantines, Reformed, Alcantarines, and 
Recollects. The title of their superior, 
“ Minister General of the whole Order of 
Minors,” gives no jurisdiction or power 
over the other two recognized families, 
though he takes precedence in public func- 
tions. The Order of Minors Conventual 
(O. M. C.) and the Order of Minors Ca- 
puchin (O. M. Cap.) are declared as coming 
by legitimate and unbroken descent from 
St. Francis. Hence the three families are 
equal in antiquity and origin. The ter- 
tiaries are to be styled “Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries” without any addition; and the three 
ministers general are of equal authority in 
establishing them and in communicating 
to them the various Apostolic indulgences, 
@taces and favors, 





‘tion of Archbishop Hughes, 


OBITUARY 


In Washington, D. C., on Nov. 4, died 
Brig. Gen. John J. Coppinger, son-in-law 
of the late James G. Blaine, a soldier of 
wide experience and a Christian gentleman 
of splendid repute throughout the many 
changes his experience brought to him. 


'He was born in Queenstown, Ireland, on 
| October 11, 1834. 


Educated in a private 
school, he early won a commission in an 
English regiment raised for service in the 
Crimean war, but the close of hostilities 
before his regiment had been despatched 


to the seat of war prevented him from doing 


active duty in that conflict. The call for 
volunteers for the Papal army when the 
Sardinian army attacked the Pope’s domin- 
ions gave him better opportunity. As 
trooper in the Zouaves, young Coppinger 
won distinction for his heroism during the 
unequal struggle with the forces of Victor 
Emmanuel; he was rewarded with a 
lieutenancy and was created a Knight of 
St. Gregory by the venerable Pontiff in 
whose service he fought with gallant brav- 
ery. Coming to this country at the out- 
break of the Civil war, on the recommenda- 
the future 
General was commissioned Captain in the 
14th Infantry regiment and joined the 
Army of the Potomac in July, 1862. With 
few exceptions Gen. Coppinger took part 
in all the engagements of the many cam- 
paigns of that division of the Federal Army 
up to the surrender of Lee, and was hon- 
orably mustered out of the service upon 
the close of hostilities, having finally at- 
tained the rank of Colonel of volunteers 
for gallant and meritorious conduct. Re- 
turning to the regular army upon its re- 
organization Gen. Coppinger saw much ser- 
vice in the Indian wars in the West, was 
promoted through the various grades for 
distinguished work as an officer in that try- 
ing field and was made Colonel of the 
Twenty-third Infantry in 1891. President 
Cleveland raised him to the rank of Bri- 
gadier-General in 1895. When the war with 
Spain began Gen, Coppinger was made a 
Major-General of volunteers and placed in 
command of the Fourth Army Corps at 
Huntsville, Ala. He reached the age limit 
of service Oct. 11, 1898, on which date he 
was placed on the retired list. Washing- 
ton has been his home since his retirement. 
Gen. Coppinger was an edifying Catholic; 
the loyalty which in his youth had led 
him to join the “forlorn hope” gathered 
about the standard of Pius IX, accompany- 
ing him through his years of valiant ser- 
vice in the army of his adopted country. 

Solemn funeral services were held at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Washington, D. C., over 
the remains, and full military honors 
marked the interment in the National ceme- 
tery at Arlington. Cardinal Gibbons cele- 
brated the Requiem Mass. 





James McGovern, who for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century has been one of the best 
known men in New York’s financial centre, 
and for several terms one of the govern- 
ing committee of the Stock Exchange, died 
on November 6, after a long illness. He 
was born in Brooklyn, Aug. 31, 1854, and 
worked his way up the financial ladder from 
the bottom rung. He was actively inter- 
ested in a number of Catholic charities and 
enterprises where his zealous cooperation 
and wise counsel will be much missed by 
his associates. 


John J. Johnson, a prominent merchant 
and Catholic of Milwaukee, brother of the 
Rev. David M. Johnson, S.J., of Chicago, 
died on Oct. 29, aged 53 years. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A CorRECTION. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I find in the politico-religious review of 
Hungary from the pen of Father A. Bang- 
ha, a few mistakes which, considering the 
importance of your publication and its en- 
viable correctness of information together 
with its influence in the newspaperdom of 
our country, I am confident, occurred 
through oversight only. 

There are no Ruthenians disturbed in 
northeastern Hungary in consequence of 
the revival of an old law forbidding the 
use of their language in the State school. 
The disturbed elements are not Ruthenians, 
but Roumanians. Then, it is not reason- 
able that the German language should be 
the medium of instruction in school, for 
the simple reason that the German lan- 
guage has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. 

The official language of Hungary being 
Magyar, it is only reasonable that the 
medium of education should be Magyar. 

It appears that the reverend writer is un- 
der the impression that owing to the po- 
litical sisterhood of Hungary to Austria 
the language of the country is German. 
It is a common mistake of all who have 
not been in Hungary. 

The Roumanian bishops have taken steps 
to oppose Count Apponyi’s measure pre- 
scribing the Magyar language as_ the 
medium for the instruction of religion in 
the Roumanian national schools. The rea- 
son of this very unjust law must have had 
its origin in some political scare caused 
by some imprudent word or other persistent 
indiscretion perpetrated by the Roumanian 
clerics, and objected to by the State au- 
thorities, who jealously guard against any 
aspirations threatening the unity of the 
Hungarian commonwealth. 

A. Kazinczy. 
Braddock, Pa., October, 1909. 





